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‘* WHAT HA’ YE DONE?” 





And they came to the gate within the wall, where Peter holds 
the keys, 

‘‘Stand up, stand up now, Tomlinson, and answer loud and 
high 

The good that ye did for the sake of men or ever ye came to 
die— 

The good that ye did for the sake of men in little earth so 
lone!”’ 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain washed 
bone. 

‘‘ This I have read in a book,” he said, ‘‘ and that was told to 


me. 
And this I have thought that another man thought of a prince 
in Muscovy ” — 
And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and wrath. 
‘Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,” he said, 
‘sand the tale is yet to run : 
By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer — what 
ha’ ye done?” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Frorepe.: In the children lies the seed corn of 
the future. 


Superintendent L. B. Evans, Augusta, Ga. : What 
we want to keep before us is that our schools are 
the training camps for soldiers in life’s battle. 


Dr. Hayes Warp: Don’t hold the child back— 
he is smarter than you think. Don’t be afraid of 
making a prodigy out of him: there is no danger. 


ProressoR CALVIN Tuomas, Columbia College ; 
Thoroughness 1s very alluring, but life is short, and 
some things must be taken for granted or treated as 
negligible. 


Litian H. Suury: Love is not a cause, but the 
effect of right causes; the pupil loves the teacher 
whose agency improves his personal qualities, as the 
soldier respects the.field officer who has made him a 
better man and soldier. 


PRESIDENT Caartes W. Euiot, Harvard: The 
sanitation of a schoolroom is as important as that of 
a hospital, and the endowment of schools and 
colleges is more important than that of hospitals and 
infirmaries, for the work in the former is instructive, 
in the latter palliative. 


CATHERINE GoGain, Chicago: Essential to the 
highest efficiency is the maintenance of an equilib- 
rium between the two great forces of all educational 
systems, the supervisors and the supervised. This 
has never been maintained, except that the supervised 
have the opportunity to measure the value of the 
supervising class to the system. 


Lorp Brovenam: Drawing is of the greatest use 
in after life, and above all it has the effect of leading 
to accurate habits of observation and a more distinct 
knowledge and mechanical facility than almost any 
other kind of manipulation; it is a sovereign remedy 
for correcting idle habits, and is of the greatest bene- 
it to the scholar; it is a most valuable adjunct to 
education, 





Senator Mark A. Hanna: I would rather have 
the credit of making successful the movement to 
bring labor and capital into closer relations of confi- 
dence and reliance than to be President of the United 
States. I would want no greater monument than to 
have the world remember that I did something to 
end wars between American labor and American 
capital. 








HIGH SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY J. REMSEN BISHOP. 


URDER. 


‘I'he necessary condition of successful concerted 
effort is good order. Military discipline is not the 
whim of tyrannical governing boards and army offi- 
cers; it is the body of regulations essential to the 
successful employment of men in armies and detach- 
ments. School discipline is indispensable upon any 
other ground than that of its being essential to the 
efficient exercise of the teacher’s powers in direct- 


ing the combined effort of his pupils. Undeveloped 
character and brain are the casus b.! i. The details 
of school discipline will vary in din. institu- 


tions, according to the age of pupils, the nu...ve: of 
pupils in the school, the size of classes, the subject 
of instruction, and any other factor that may present 
itself. 

In the high school, under ordinary conditions, it 
may be safe to assume that from six hundred to one 
thousand pupils are found under one roof. The age 
of these pupils lies between the limits of fourteen 
years and eighteen years. The number in each class 
varies between twenty and forty. Pupils are usually 
found studying lessons in the room in which a reci- 
tation is in progress. It is not proposed to discuss 
here the advantages or disadvantages of these ar- 
rangements. Granting the facts, we may profitably 
consider what regulations are at present neessary to 
the most economical expenditure of energy on the 
part of pupils and of teachers. Experience, rather 
than theory, must guide to right conclusions, but 
the results of experience must coincide with correct 
theory. 

There are six separate problems in high school 
discipline: order before the opening of school, order 
in passing from one room to another, order in recita- 
tions, order among those who are studying in the 
room while a recitation is being conducted, order at 
recess, and order in leaving the building. The gov- 
erning principle under all these conditions should be 
the greatest liberty, the greatest amount of self-di- 
rection, consistent with economy of time and energy. 
Enforcement of useless regulations is properly felt 
by pupils to be a hardship and an injustice. Under 
the six conditions above enumerated, the following 
have been found by the writer to be the necessary 
requirements of order in the high school:— 

When pupils arrive at the high school in the 
morning, they usually have work to do in prepara-- 
tion for the day's recitations. Consideration for 
others would therefore keep the few who have come 
with thoroughly prepared lessons, or, who do not 
wish to study, from interrupting those engaged in 
work. Making this the reason for his regulation, 
the teacher should compel all pupils to refrain from 
talk above a whisper at this time, and allow no need- 
less wandering about the room. The example of the 
order required in a library reading room can be used 
to advantage; children are quick to perceive analo- 
gies. If he has properly impressed the pupils with 
the purpose of the regulation, the teacher will find 
that his presence in the room or his absence from it 
will make no difference in the order before the be- 
ginning of school. An incidental advantage is the 
prompt coming to strict school order when the sig- 
nal is sounded. A consequence is a feeling of 
earnestness for the day’s work. 

With regard to order in passing from room to 


room, there is a difference of opinion and of prac- 
tice. It is the conviction of most teachers with 
whom the writer has come .in contact, that strict 
silence should in his case be enforced. If whisper- 
ing be allowed in passing through the halls, it will 
be continued after the recitation room has been en- 
tered. The old adage of the inch and the ell applies 
at this time most truthfully. Care in securing per- 
fect silence in the hallways during school hours will 
be generously repaid by good order throughout the 
school. Also the passing will be rapid, since there 
can be no inducement to loiter. 

An interested class will seldom fail to be an or- 
derly one, yet here certain regulations will be found 
convenient. Every pupil called by name to recite 
should stand wp promptly and take his place apart 
from his seat. Speaking out in class without per- 
mission is not only an infringement of good order, 
but is disrespectful to the teacher, and should in- 
variably meet with punishment. Communication 
between pupils in a class needs no reference. No 
efficient teacher fails to punish severely this viola- 
tion of class discipline. 

Those who study in the room while a recitation is 
going on are victims of cramped facilities. It has 
been urged that there is a lesson to be learned in self- 
control, and a training of the power of abstraction to 
he gained, by being thus compelled to study in the 
vicinity of vigorous question and amswer. Doubtless 
earnest pupils experience, in the course of time, 
comparatively little inconvenience from this source, 
but it is no less certain that many are thus encour- 
aged to listen to what is being said, and practically 
to waste their time. A case in mind is that of a 
pupil who learned something of Greek while he was 
failing in his required studies. Among these who 
presumably are engaged in study, absolute silence 
must of course be the inflexible rule. The teacher 
needs all his energy for his recitation, and should 
not tolerate any interruption. Even looking around 
the room or watching the teacher’s movements may 
properly in this case be treated as misdemeanors. 
School opinion, a potent force, will be found to sup- 
port him in any regulation necessary to prevent his 
attention’s being called away from his class. 

After three or four hours of exact order, child 
nature cries out for relief. Recess should afford 
this, and it becomes merely a practical question how 
much liberty can, without unseemly noise and con- 
fusion, be permitted during this period. In the 
schoolroom, crowded with desks, no play can be al- 
lowed. If the weather is fine, most of the pupils 
will naturally go out into the air, but in winter and 
in bad weather the teacher, however unwillingly, will 
find it a necessary measure in the interest of school 
property and of his authority to insist upon a fair 
degree of quiet. Congregating in the halls in recess, 
especially if the school includes both sexes, should be 
prohibited. The sympathetic teacher is reluctant to 
curb the natural flow of spirits in the child; restric- 
tion for its own sake is abhorrent to his soul. Could 
some means be devised for our high schools, as, for 
instance, the providing of a boys’ and a girls’ recrea- 
tion room, which would make possible almost en- 
trammeled freedom in recess, it would be a boon to 
teachers and a benefit to pupils. Under existing 
conditions in’ the majority of high schools, great 
freedom at recess cannot be granted without unfa- 
vorable results. 

The school should break up in an orderly manner. 
Some teachers feel a repugnance for “marching,” 
and therefore allow pupils to straggle from their 
rooms at the close of schools. Is it not the better 
way to admit here one touch of military order, and 
have pupils file out of the building from one room 
after another in pre-arranged order? The impres- 


sion left upon the pupil’s mind by this orderly close 
of the session certainly cannot be harmful, while it 
may help to create that attitude of respect for the 
school and all its institutions which makes, as far 
as order is concerned, the satisfactory high school 


pupil. 
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THE TEACHER'S EXTRA EXPENSES. 


BY CARROLL G. PEARSK, OMAHA. 

New conditions arise in various employments, and 
persons following these employments must change 
to meet new conditions. This is true in teaching 
as well as in other callings. ‘Teachers are less and 
less confined each year to the formal material pro- 
vided in the text-book. The blackboard has given 
an excellent means of getting new and varied work, 
adapted directly to the subject of the day and to the 
class. This has required skill in putting on the 
work, which some teachers do not have, and, too, 
a good deal of it has to be done in school-time, when 
haste is necessary. For these reasons teachers have 
wanted some easy way to get new lessons, similar to 
those given from the blackboard, in some form so 
that each pupil might have a copy in his hands, and 
so that the material might be prepared before com- 
ing to school, thus saving the time during school 
hours. The printing press of course provides such 
a means, but the printing press is expensive, and not 
easily available to all. In looking about the 
teachers have discovered several ways of supplying 
this need, and many of them have supplied them- 
selves with one means or another. A good many 
have purchased hektographs; a number are the 


owners of mimeographs; a few have typewriter ap- © 


paratus for duplicating; a number have sets of mov- 
able rubber types with which they print wall charts. 
In these various ways they have been able to pro- 
vide new lessons in reading and language, new les- 
sons in numbers, in drawing, in spelling, new busy 
work for the lower grades, new outlines, or sets of 
topics for the higher grades. These helps have been 
used most freely in the high school and in the pri- 
mary grades, but are coming into all grades. These 
duplicators of various sorts all cost money, and add 
to the teacher’s expenses. A carpenier, however, 
or a mechanic of any sort must have his set of tools 
for use in his trade, and anyone who employs him 
takes it as a matter of course that he will bring these 
necessary tools with him.—Report. 








THE MISSION OF A TEACHER. 


ae 
‘ 


BY HENRY MITCHELL MC CRACKEN, 
Chancellor of New York University 





The truest philosophy of life is that which finds 
the most thoroughly enjoyable and also the most 
successful career in an occupation that brings into 
harmonious play all the powers of the individual to 
the accomplishment of beneficent results. Such a 
career of life satisfies body and soul, conscience and 
intellect. Whoever enters the teaching profession 
without a call, therefore, will get small compensa- 
tion for all his time and labor, however perseveringly 
he may strive. Unless willing to spend and be spent 
for his pupils, he must find his toil most uncongenial. 
Further, however devoted in intention, if he lack 
utterly the teaching faculty, it were better for him 
that he should take a farm and raise cabbages, or a 
shop down town and sell some article of use or 
luxury, than to pretend to be a teacher. On the 
other hand, those—and they are a larger proportion 
of mankind than is imagined—who have a real call 
to give to others not only the treasures of knowledge 
and wisdom of the past and present, but also right 
motives and lofty aims, possess, and have a right to 
possess, a happiness in their work which, in its most 
favorable hours, grows to be even thrilling, and even 
in the crdinary periods of existence is full of satis- 
faction and quiet contentment. 

Great teachers are soldiers, priests, and kings. 
They march, like Thomas Arnold, or John Wither- 
spoon, two great college presidents, in the forefront 
of reform, or even of the revolutionary movements 
of their day. They sacrifice themselves, like Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, or Paseal of Port Royal, in order 
to lead their pupils into broadest truth. They rule 
the world, like the schoolmaster Alcuin, or the pro- 
fessor Martin Luther, because, from their school- 
room desks, they control the thoughts of their gen- 
eration. Charlemagne and Oharles V. reigned, but 
their empires vanished. The two schoolmasters I 
have named are still ruling to-day.—Success. 








EUGENE FIELD. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


BORN IN ST. LOUIS, MO., SEPT. 3, 1850. 
DIED IN CHICAGO, ILL., NOV. 38, 1895. 

“J don’t like po’try,” remarked our small boy one 
day. “We have things by Mr. Longfellow and 
some more of those men, and now I’ve got to learn a 
piece to speak.” 

Aunt Helen went to her bookcase and selected two 
little yolumes. “I think you’ll find something here 
to like,” she replied, seductively. 

“Anyway, I won’t if its po’try,” said Kenneth 
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scowling. “‘‘I like “The Owl and the Pussy Cat’ and 
the ‘Alice in Wonderland’ things, but they ain’t 
po’try, only jingles.” 

“Look them over and see,” coaxed Aunt Helen. 

“S’pose I got to,” groaned Kenneth. “Miss Hal- 
lam she just comes in our room every day and has 
literacheer, and there’s the singin’ teacher, and 
drawin’—-four women we have to have round. 
S’pose I got to, *cause Miss Hallam she says, ‘Ken- 
neth, I shall ’xpect to hear from you next time.’ ” 

“Took on page eleven of the blue book.” Ken- 
neth turned to page eleven, and began,— 

‘* Father calls me William, sister calls me Will’’— 
“Hum! nothin’ *bout ‘Footprints on the sands of 
time’ here; this ain’t po’try.” 

“Don’t say ain’t, Kenneth, just go on.” 

Kenneth proceeded, his round face gradually gath- 
ering a delighted grin. “That feller knows how a 
boy feels,’ he remarked at the end. “Any more 
like it?” 

He was referred to “Seein’ things at night,” “The 
Duel,” and “The Delectable Ballad of Waller Lot,” 
and read all three with much relish. 

“But it ain’t po’try,” he insisted. “Guess I’ve 
had enough to know.” 

“Read the ‘Rockaby Lady,’” suggested the wily 
relative. 

“That’s more like it,’ he said respectfully, “and 
very good for that sort of thing.” 

“Read ‘Little Blue Pigeon.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s all right, but only babies have to be 
rocked to sleep.” 

“Now, read ‘Little Boy Blue.’ ” 

Kenneth began the selection indifferently, but 
somehow the tender pathos penetrated even his 
practical boy-heart, and there was a tremble in his 
voice before he finished. “I suppose the kid died, 
didn’t he?” he inquired half shamefacedly. Some- 
how the laddie did not lay down the book, but went 
on reading. He learned “Seein’ things at night” 
and many another which he was often heard croon- 
ing at his play. We cannot claim this small boy as 
an instant convert to “po’try,” but Eugene Field 
proved an easy and charming gateway into a land of 
future delight. It did not take long for him to find 
out that there were selections among all the poets 
that he could understand and enjoy. 

“T just wish I could know that man,” was his fre- 
quent cry. 

And the many blest by that privilege will never 
cease to be grateful. 

If Eugene Field gained admiration for his witty 


and brilliant newspaper articles, his tender and ex- 
quisite lyrics of childhood, and his able and finished 
essays upon general literary matters, he will be 
equally cherished by many because of his noble and 
lovable character. 

People of the most varying dispositions loved 
him; the grave and the gay, the cheerful and the 
morose, the strong and the weak, mature men and 
women and little children, the wise and the foolish, 
the rich and the poor, those who knew him inti- 
mately, and those who sometimes saw but never 
spoke to him. 

Ile blessed and brightened every human life that 
touched his, and as one of his near friends has said, 
“It is safe to assert that he never did harm to a liv- 
ing soul.” 

He came from good stock on both sides of the 
family, his ancestors, male and female, being dis- 
tinguished for their fine mental gifts. John Field, 
the noted astronomer, was an intimate friend and 
fellow worker with Copernicus, and published the 
first tables ever known in England based upon his 
calculations. 

Martin Field, the grandfather, was a brilliant 
lawyer and skilled musician. In late life he devoted 
his leisure to scientific studies, and collected what 
was considered at that time the rarest and most ex- 
tensive cabinet of minerals known in the state. 
This was later presented to the Middlebury College 
of Vermont. 

Eugene’s father, Roswell Martin, was a very re- 
markable man. He entered Middlebury College at 
eleven and graduated at fifteen. He represented his 
town in the legislature for several seasons, and was 
state’s attorney for a time. He also wrote an able 
report in favor of doing away with the common law 
which excluded atheists from testifying in courts of 
justice. Later this became a law. He was a com- 
plete scholar, reading Greek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, besides having an extensive 
knowledge of literature and science. 

After his removal to St. Louis in 1839, he became 
a noted lawyer, gaining a national reputation in cele- 
brated cases like the “Dred Scott.” He was a man 
of public spirit and calm judgment, and did much to 
help save both city and state to the Union in the 
trying days of the rebellion. 

He married Frances Reed, a very beautiful and 
gentle woman, who died when Eugene was only six, 
but he never forgot her lovely face or sweet influence. 
Eugene and his younger brother Roswell were given 
to the care of their father’s cousin, Mary Field 
French, of Amherst, Mass., who was a most faithful 
and loving friend to the little motherless lads. 

They frequently spent their summers in Newfane, 
Vt., where their grandmother Field still lived. She 
was an unusual character, able and vigorous men- 
tally and physically, even in old age, and devoted to 
all public welfares, and especially the church. 

It was her custom to give Eugene, a boy of nine, 
ninepence for every sermon he wrote for her. One 
still in existence plainly shows the character of her 
teaching. We will quote a sentence from it. 

“Oh, it is indeed hard for sinners to go down into 
perdition over all the obstacles which God has 
placed in his path. But many, I am afraid, do go 
down into perdition, for wide is the gate and broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be that go in thereat.” From the very first, despite 
these gloomy predictions, Eugene was fond of a 
practical joke. Yet he was never unkind, and on 
one occasion, after preparing a paper for publica- 
tion, he destroyed the entire copy because it was sug- 
gested to him that many of the articles were too 
personal. 

He entered Williams College in 1868, but the fol- 
owing year was recalled to the West by the death of 
his father. The same year he became a sophomore 
at Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., where his guardian, 
Professor Burgess, now of Columbia College, New 
York, was on the faculty. Later he entered the 
state university in Missouri to be near his brother, 
for whom he cherished an ideal love. 

His life there was full of sunshine and light- 
heartedness, and his rooms the centre of attraction 
for the young people of the town. As the work was 
mere play for him, many of the afternoon study 
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hours were spent entertaining a crowd of merry 
girls, chaperoned by a dear old Jady friend in the 
house. He always prepared a unique entertain- 
ment for them apart from the lunch, and kept his 
company in roars of laughter by his comic songs, 
funny anecdotes, and bogus programs. 

On one occasion he drove his future sister-in-law 
five miles out in the country to borrow an old- 
fashioned hoopskirt that he had planned to use in a 
parody on ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Imagine her 
consternation when upon entering the principal 
street of the town he donned the skirt and insisted 
on wearing it, despite the stares and laughter of 
passers by. 

In after years, while on the Tribune in Denver, 
Col., the famous aesthete, Oscar Wilde, was adver- 
tised for a lecture in that city. 

The Tribune had written favorable notices of the 
lecturer, and was to give him a banquet. When the 
time arrived he failed to appear, whereupon Field 
bought a flowing wig, arrayed himself in fantastic 
style, and, carrying a sunflower, paraded the streets 
in an open carriage, the general public totally unsus- 
picious of the masquerade. We can imagine his glee 
when the various papers gave long accounts of 
Wilde’s arrival, his personal appearance, etc., when 
in reality he did not come until sometime later. In 
1873 he married his child-sweetheart, Julia Suther- 
land Comstock, and entered upon newspaper work 
at St. Louis. He rose rapidly in his profession, and 
had various fine positions in the larger Western 
cities, but finally became a writer for the Chicago 
Record, and Chicago was his home for the remainder 
of his only too brief life. 

Eugene Field was an ideal father, loving intensely 
and most tenderly the eight dear children who came 
to bless his home. 

The first child, Roswell Martin, died at the age of 
two months, and the father-heart never lost its sense 
of bereavement in this sorrow. One dainty baby 
girl, born in his enforced absence, only lived a few 
weeks, and, as one who knew him well said, could be 
but “a tender, beautiful; white-winged thought.” 

While abroad, the oldest son, Melvin Gray, sud- 
denly left them. In his bitter grief “Little Boy 
Blue” was written, and is supposed to be suggested 
by the death of this dear child. At least his tender 
sympathy for all sorrowing parents finds expression 
in this most widely-known of his poems. 

At first Eugene scarce called his jingles poetry. 
Ilis very first verse, written while a mere boy, was 
supposed to express the yearnings of his pet dog, 
“Dooley,”— 

“Oh, had I the wings of a dove, I’d fly 
Away from this world of fleas; 


I’d fly all around Miss EBmerson’s yard, 
And light on Miss Emerson’s trees.” 


Later, as his appreciation of childhood grew to a 
passion, these “jingles” ceased to be such, and some 
of the most exquisitely beautiful lyrics ever dedicated 
to the little people came from his pen. He was his 
own children’s fondest lover and most unwearied 
playfellow, writing the most charming and deli- 
ciously absurd letters to them when absent. His 
most lovely verses owe their inspiration to them. 
Of the five who remained, only two were girls, “Mary 
French” or “Trotty,” the second child, and Baby 
Ruth or “Sister Girl.” “Trotty was a care-taking 
child, entirely devoted to her younger brothers. 
When quite a little thing, some one asked her age, 
and her father replied grandly, “She will be one 
thousand years old her next birthday.” At twelve 
she wrote a very original story. To please her, 
Field took her ideas, enlarged upon them, and sold 
the manuscript for $25, which he shared with her. 
Little Eugene, Jr., or “Pinny,” often slept by his 
father, and it was the sight of that small, sweet face 
pon the pillow that suggested the rare poem of 
“Sometime” :— 


“Last night, my darling, as you slept, 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib I crept, 
And watched a space thereby; 
Then, bending down, I kissed your brow, 
For, oh! I love you so— 
You are too young to know it now, 
But sometime you shall know.” 


When Roswell Francis or Posy and “Sister Girl” 


came to bless his last years, he delighted in playing 
with the sunny creatures. Posy’s favorite occupa- 
tion was to shoot a toy cat from the foot of the bed 
with his little gun. His papa, however, had tied a 
silken thread to the creature so it might fall at the 
proper time. 

In his newspaper work, Eugene Field was logical, 
clear-headed, witty, and brilliant. 

He dearly loved books, especially old editions, 
and delighted to lead others into the gentle craze. 
His close friend, Francis Wilson, writes of him, 
“There is a little coterie of souls the very core of 
whose hearts he has touched, to the very tendrils of 
whose inner feelings he has penetrated with his 
‘Bibliomaniac’s Prayer,’ “The Bibliomaniac’s Bride,’ 
‘Odors Which My Books Exhale,’ ‘Bucsaccio,’ an the 


lilting, “Truth About Horace,’ and these folk will 
keep green the memory of Field’s ‘Love Affairs of 
a Bibiomaniac,’ as book lovers throughout the world 
keep alive the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury.” 

As aman among men he was unusually honest, 
despising cant and affectation, generous with both 
time and money, unhesitatingly giving his last dol- 
lar to a needy soul or to buy a toy to please a child. 
He was even in his disposition, never raising his 
friend’s spirits one moment by cordiality, then de- 
pressing them the next by coldness. His death at 
forty-five caused a passionate and universal sorrow. 

“Can this man be dead? Not, I am sure, while 
any of us who knew him remain alive. Only the 
least part of him is really gone; but how ill can we 
spare even that.” 





BIRD TALKS. 





SOME STRANGE BIRD WAYS. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILI.ER, 
Author of ‘‘ Upon the Tree Tops,” *‘ Little Brothers of the Air,’’ ete. 





‘*Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these 
Whose household words afe songs in many keys ?” 

The more closely we study birds, the more we ap- 
preciate the depth of our ignorance in regard to 
their lives and habits. We are constantly con- 
fronted with unexpected developments, signs of in- 
telligence,—even of reasoning, evidences of per- 
sonal tastes, instances of departure from family cus- 
toms, indeed, so many individual idiosynerasies that 
a conscientious observer hesitates to affirm any set- 
tled habit of any particular species. It is hardly 
safer to say, for example, that all robins build nests 
of mud and other material in trees, than to say that 
all Englishmen build houses of. bricks in long rows, 
for we frequently find variations from this habit. 
According to general experience of the birds of our 
own country, it would seem tolerably safe to affirm 
that the female bird makes her own nest, sometimes 
allowing her mate to assist, sometimes preferring to 
do it alone: Yet some bird families are known in 
which she departs from the ways of her sisters, and 
allows her mate to make all the preparations for her 
long sitting. A well-known hawk, the everglade 
kite, contents herself with looking on while her mate 
collects and arranges the twigs which form the nest, 
occasionally stopping in his work long enough to feed 
my lady a few delectable snails. Another defection 
from common bird ways is made by the phainopepla 
of California, a fine singer and interesting bird, 
whose peculiar habits have been noted and described 
hy Miss Florence Merriam. This gallant spouse 
does all the work of gathering materials and weaving 
them into a neat felt-like structure, always welcom- 
ing her to the post of looker-on, but never per- 
mitting her to touch the sacred cradle till it is en- 
tirely finished, and‘so happy in his occupation that 
he sings as he goes about. 

It is confidently asserted and generally believed 
that the orchard oriole—a rather crusty cousin of our 
black and gold neighbor of the elms and willows— 
slings her graceful cup between the upright twigs of 


a tree, apple preferred. But in Florida, 


‘‘ Where the bannered mosses gray 
In the breezes gently sway,” 


she is known to build in the tempting material, not 
of it, for she cannot give up the wiry grass beloved 
of her family. Selecting a thick bunch of the moss, 
she works out a cavity in it, and there places the 
pretty green cradle, which, turning yellow as it dries, 
makes one of the daintiest straw-colored structures. 

Again, it is a well-established fact, in books as 
well as in popular opinion, that bird families, though 
never so social in their ways, at nesting time prefer 
to separate themselves a little from their fellows, 
each pair having its individual nest and conducting 
its own domestic affairs. Even among the social 
sea birds, who have what we call bird cities, where 
nests are as thick,as human habitations in our cities, 
where many thousands of a species congregate, even 
there each pair is supposed to have its own nook and 


its own family. But here again is a family with 
individual idiosyncrasies. It belongs to a bird tribe 
noted for eccentricities, especially about domestic 
matters,—the cuckoos. The European branch is 
conspicuous for shirking the Gare of nest and nest- 
lings, and imposing the work on its neighbors. Our 
own species content themselves with a poor apology 
for a nest, and often show a queer jumble of eggs 
and young of several ages together. The bird re- 
ferred to, the ani, found sometimes in our Southern 
states, seems to have solved the problem which pre- 
sents itself to the,cuckoo family; namely: How to 
reconcile the habit of depositing eggs at long inter- 
vals with the comfortable rearing of the young. 
The ani has overcome the difficulty in an original 
way, and set us an example in co-operation. When 
nesting time arrives, several of these birds combine 
and make a nest of large size in which the whole 
party deposit their eggs, and t»ke turns in the labors 
of sitting and bringing the young to years, or weeks, 
discretion. The eggs are carefully placed in 
lavers with leaves betweeen so that they shall not 
injure each other. If missionaries could be sent 
from this model community to teach their European 
relatives this solution of cuckoo troubles, it would 
be most welcome to the hosts of small birds who are 
forced to incubate and rear cuckoo youngsters. 

A vagary in the manner of nest building is shown 
by one of the grouse, a family which also exhibits 
originality and peculiarity in several ways. This is 
the Canada grouse, or spruce partridge, found in the 
northern parts of the United States. When moved 
to nest making, the bird scratches a cup-shaped 
place in the ground and lays three or four eggs. 
This is only to begin, for her “set” varies from ten 
to fifteen. Then everytime she deposits another 
huff-spotted sphere, she picks up straws, grass, 
leaves, or whatever she finds handy, and tosses them 
over her back towards the nest as she goes away. 
sy the time her set is complete she has accumulated 
a quantity of this litter around the nest, evidently 
with the intention of providing occupation for the 
tedious hours of incubation. Then as she sits in 
the nest she reaches out, gathers in the stuff, and 
arranges it around her at her leisure. When the 
nest is completed and ready to serve its use as a nur- 
sery it is very deep and nicely constructed of grass 


of 


and leaves. 

Not only have many of our little neighbors in- 
dividuality about nest building, but some of them 
have decided notions about colors. A canary be- 
longing to a family in New England greatly dis- 
liked black, and showed his feelings on every occa- 
sion. When a black cook was employed he was so 
distressed and unhappy that the family felt obliged, 
in pity. to replace her with a white one. A tame 
robin had strong aversion to all bright colors, except 
vellow, which he so much admired that he would 
“alight in perfect rapture” (as his mistress says) on 
the hand of a person knitting yellow wool. A cer- 
tain parrot, on the contrary, so hated yellow that he 
would scold and refuse to approach his adored mis- 
tress when she wore it. A yellow ribbon, or any- 
thing of that color, would drive him almost frantic. 
When a mass of ends of worsted were given him, he 
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looked them over carefully, picked out all the blue 
ones, and put them in a pile by themselves, showing 
that he had likes as well as dislikes. ‘The common 
ruby-throated humming bird shows great fondness 
for bright red. I have seen one almost alight on a 
lady with a red waist, and hover some minutes before 
a red-painted piazza seat, passing back and forth be- 
fore it, almost touching and seeming loath to 
leave it. ‘ 

The opossum has the credit of the trick of feign- 
ing death when captured, but several birds are 
equally clever at it. Among them are one or two 
grouse, or partridges, the humming-bird, and other 
small birds, some of whom even go through the 
process of gasping for breath and apparently dying. 
In some cases this is probably actual paralysis from 
fright, and in others a sort of fainting, but in gen- 
eral it appears to be true “shamming.” Besides 
feigning to be dead “with intent to deceive,” many 
birds pretend to be hurt, to draw the enemy away 
from the nest or young. Perhaps the drollest is by 
another of the grotesque grouse family. The Cana- 
dian ruffed grouse, says Bendire, throws herself on 
her breast and kicks herself along with her feet, 
aided by her spread wings, adding to the comical 
effect by squealing at the top of her voice. She goes 
just fast enough to prevent her pursuer getting his 
hand on her, while the young whom she is trying to 
protect by these manoeuvres drop where they are, 
and remain perfectly motionless. 

One of the most remarkable and least understood 
powers of a bird, is that of sinking the body in 
water till only the beak is above the surface, and 
remaining in that position without motion. This 
faculty is possessed by several ducks and geese, and 
is exceedingly useful to birds pursued as game, often 
preserving their lives. 

Nothing is more certain than that the wing of a 
hird is to fly with, but it is not confined to that use. 
It is capable of varied expression. Some birds have 
a curious custom of lifting the wings, which evi- 
dently means something more than we are yet able 
to interpret. Sandpipers on alighting often lift one 
or both wings high above the back before they 
settle. The mocking bird has a very significant way 
of lifting both wings when advancing to the attack 
of a beetle. I have sometimes thought it might be 
for instant flight if the quarry developed alarming 
propensities; it has been suggested that it is to 
startle and “flush the game.” In one case a redwing 
blackbird plainly meant to express a great deal 
when he came as near me as he could get, lifted one 
wing, and held it quivering while he fixed his eyes on 
me, and delivered a long harangue, evidently of 
grieved complaint. (Being about to leave home, I 
had carried him to a strange house in a covered cage.) 

New habits and ways are constantly coming to 
light to upset all our time-worn theories and beliefs. 
It has been discovered that robins have social clubs, 
and that some birds drink salt water; that crows eat 
more cutworms than corn, and shrikes more beetles 
than birds; that nestlings have to be educated, and 
ground birds have light breasts for concealment; 
that some feathered “lords of creation” assume the 
entire care of the young, and others never see their 
offspring till they graduate from the nursery; that 
some fathers will eat their own babies, and others 
will die for theirs; and strangest of all, that it is 
possible to change color without moulting. 

t is thus seen that we have by no means ex- 
hausted the interest of bird study. Every day we 
are called upon to modify previous opinions, and if 
the army of observers continues to increase as it has 
heen doing of late, it will not be long before our or- 
nithologies will have to be rewritten. Then it is to 
he hoped we shall really know something of the lives 
of our most interesting fellow creatures, and be able 
to appreciate that 

‘* Earth were not half so bright and fair 


Without these minstrels of the air.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SUCCESS IDRALS. 





Be noble—that is more than wealth : 
Do right,—that’s more than place ; 

Then in the spirit there is health, 
And gladness in the face; 

Then thou art with thyself at one, 

And no man hating, fearest none, 


LONGFALLOW DAY.—(1L) 


( Prepared for the Public Schools of Berks County, Pa.] 
IV. HIS SILENT FRIENDS ( BOOKS). 


The Day Is Done. 

Wind Over Chimney. 

Travels by Fireside. 

To Old Danish Song Book. 
Chaucer; Shakespeare, Milton. 
Burns, Dante. 

My Books. 


Vv. TRAVELS. 
Geneva. 
Switzerland. 
To the River Rhone. 
Castles of Spain. 
Rome. 
Venice. 
Florence. 
Strasburg. 
Belfry of Bruges. 


VI. THE MAN—BOYHOOD— OLD AGE. 


My Lost Youth. 

Ropewalk. 

Parker Cleveland (College). 
Prelude to Voices of the Night. 
Psalm of Life. 

Light of Stars. 

Rainy Day. 

Builders. 

Ladder of St. Augustine. 
Something Left Undone. 
Weariness. 

Changed. 

Aftermath. 

Bridge of Cloud. 

Morituri Salutamus. 
Harvest Home. 

Holidays. 

Elegiac, His Last Words. 


CULTURE—GROWTH. 


I. SIMPLICITY. 
Village Blacksmith. 
Churchyard at Cambridge. 
To a Child. 
Children’s Hour. 
Armchair. 
Old Clock on the Stairs. 
Il. MELODY. 
Prelude to ‘> ces of the Night. 
My Lost Ycuth. 
Songo River. 
Miles Standish. 
Wooing of Hiawatha. 
Ill, LARGE HEARTEDNESS. 
Rainy Day. 
Birds of Killingsworth. 
Hammond. 
Sumner. 
Whittier. 
IV. RESTFULNESS. 
The Day Is Done. 
Songo River. 
Vv. NATURE. 
Flowers. 
Day of Sunshine. 
Light of Stars. 
River Charles. 
Ship of State. 
VI. REVERENCE. 
Footsteps of Angels. 
Resignation. 
Robert of Sicily. 
Two Rivers. 
Lowell’s Rhoecus. 
Vil. EDIF YING — ENNOBLING. 
Autumn. 
Arsenal, Springfield. 
Beleaguered City. 
Ladder of St. Augustine. 
The Bridge. 
Morituri Salutamus. 
VIII. SYMPATHY — HUMANITY. 
Poems on Slavery. 
IX. INSPIRING. 

Possibilities. 
Builders. 
Ladder of St. Augustine. 

GEMS FROM LONGFELLOW. 

Life is the gift of God and his divine, 
Nature is a revelation of God; 
Art a revelation of man, 


Next to being a great poet is the power of understand- 
ing one. 
Being all fashioned of the self-same dust, 
Let us be merciful, as well as just. 


Most people would succeed in small things if they were 
not troubled with great ambitions. 


If you once understand an author’s character, the com- 
prehension of his writing becomes easy. 
All are architects of fate 
Working in these walls of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 
Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time. 
There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there, 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 
Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 
triumphs. 
When by night the frogs are croaking, 
Kindle but a torch’s fire, 
Ha! how soon they all are silent! 
Thus truth silences the liar. 


To be strong 
Is to be happy. 
The rays of happiness, like those of light, are colorless 
when unbroken. 
If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth 
the winning. 
The presence of those we love makes us compassion- 
ate and generous. 
Thus, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


In this world a man must either be anvil or hammer. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 


The day is done: and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun up gathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back in his golden quiver. 


Midnight! the outpost of advancing day! 

The frontier town and citadel of night! 

The watershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of yesterday and to-morrow take their way, 

One to the land of promise and of light, 

One to the land of darkness and of dreams. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC.—(1) 





Add in the quickest way : — 

1. 37}, 874, 62}, 124. 

2. 41%, 58}, 83}, 16%, 33}, 663. 

3. To 374 add in turn and rapidly, (1) 124, (2) 874, (3) 
25, (4) 374, (5) 624, (6) 75. 

4. To 12} add in turn and rapidly, (1) 75, (2) 50, (3) 25, 
(4) 374, (5) 62}, (6) 874. 

5. To 62} add in turn and rapidly, (1) 124, (2) 25, (3) 
874, (4) 50, (5) 624, (6) 75. 

6. To 874 add in turn and rapidly, (1) 25, (2) 75, (3) 50, 
(4) 124, (5) 624, (6) 874, (7) 87}. 

7. To 75 add in turn and rapidly, (1) 12}, (2) 37}, (3) 
62}, (4) 87}. 

8. To 41% add in turn and rapidly, (1) 83}, (2) 16%, (3) 
50, (4) 25, (5) 58}, (6) 75, (7) 83}, (8) 914. 

9. To 58} add in turn and quickly, (1) 25, (2) 75, (8) 
8},(4) 16%, (5) 41%, (6) 58}, (7) 66%, (8) 834, (9) 91}. 

10. To 75 add in turn and rapidly, (1) 8}, (2) 16}, (3) 
83}. (4) 914, (5) 58}, (6) 41%, (7) 83}. 

11. To 25 add in turn and rapidly, (1) 91%, (2) 16%, (3) 
834, (4) 884, (5) 419, (6) 664, (7) 58}, (8) 8}. 

12. To 83} add in turn and rapidly, (1) 25, (2) 164, (3) 
By, (4) 50, (5) 75, (6) 414, (7) 66%, (8) 834, (9) 912. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 





BY ELI PICKWICK, JR. 





‘Wherever in the lessons outlined below decora- 
tion is deemed advisable, a treatment with veining 
tool is suggested, the design and background being 
tinted with suitable contrasting colors. Simple 


conventionalized forms are specially adaptable to 
this treatment. 


A suggestion for the decoration of 
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one of the models is shown in Fig. 46. As in pre- 
vious series, carefully finish the model to be 
decorated, draw the design to be outlined, block in 
both the design and background with water color; 
let the model get perfectly dry, and then outline with 
the veining tool. 
MODEL 25. BRACKET. 

Study the model; in sketch and working drawing 

make the two necessary views as indicated in Fig. 
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11. ‘To this the top view may be added if thought 
desirable, to show in the drawing whether the front 
corners of the shelf are square or round. As Fig. 41 
reads, either interpretation may be taken. 

lor this model use basswood of the required 
thickness, one-fourth inch. The beauty of outline 
in this lesson is dependent largely on the care with 
which the curves are cut. Use the try-square con- 
‘tantly, so that in addition to the good outline, clean, 
square-cut edges are obtained. Make the shelf 
cither a simple rectangle or round the two outer 
crners; in either case, cut the bevel as called for by 
i¢ drawing. 

In assembling nail the shelf to the brace first, 
en fasten the back to shelf and brace. Use one- 
nch No, 18 wire brads. 

\ppropriate variations of this model might be a 
clock shelf or corner ‘bracket. 


‘ 
} 


MODEL 26. BOX. 


In the analysis of this model Jead the pupils to 
Notice particularly the method of assembling the 


parts, so that the reason for the dotted lines in Fig. 
42 may be readily seen. 

In the construction work use one-fourth inch bass- 
wood. Extreme care must be taken with this model 
to make each part accurately and exactly like its 
mate; that is, side like side, end like end, and top 
like bottom. 

The parts should be decorated before the box is 
put together. In assembling, first nail the sides to 
the ends, then mark the position of the sides and 
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ends on the bottom, and fasten it on. Use same size 
brad as in last lesson. The piece that is fastened to 
the inside of the cover should be of such size that it 
holds the cover in place securely, and yet allow it 
to be put on or off readily. Mark its position on the 
under side of the cover, arrange to have grain run in 
a direction opposite to that of the cover, and fasten 
in place with glue and four small screws, three- 
eighth inch, No. 2, or with small wire brads, three- 
eighth inch, No. 20. Holding to the same principle 
of construction, the shape and size may be varied to 
suit special needs. 








SUGGESTED LIST OF EXPERIMENTS 1X- 
PH YSICS.—(I/1) 
STRATTON D. BROOKS, 
University of Illinois. 
Battery resistance. (C) 
Adams, 107, Ex. 46. (50) 
Chute, 125, ¥ 93 (91, 92). 
Stone, 353, Ex. 147-150. 
Avery, 541, Ex. 9-11. 
N., S., & T., 198, Ex. 95. 
Thwing, 344, Ex. 196. 
Apparatus. 


BY 


58. 


Daniel cell. 
Resistance box. 
Tangent galvanometer. 
Commutator. 
Double connecting binding posts. 
59. Putting together the parts of a telegraph sounder 
and key. Omitted. é 
Stone, 363, Ex. 151. 
Putting together the parts of a small motor, and 
Putting together the parts of a small dynamo. 
Avery, 553, Ex. 387. 
N., S., & T., 227, Ex. 108. 
Hoadley, 445, Ex, 20-21. 


60. 
61. 





: Hy | ll 


Apparatus. 

1 dissected dynamo and 1 dissected motor 

(10 volt) 

Daniel cell. 
Galvanometer. 

FOURTEEN EXPERIMENTS RECOMMENDED BY 

PROFESSOR CARHART, AND NOT FOUND IN 
THE ABOVE LIST. 


The Jolly balance. 
Adams, 31, Ex, 4. 
Chute, 32, 4 23. 
Hoadley, 139, Ex. 10. 
Thwing, 290, Ex. 145. 
Avery, 178, Ex. 17. 
Cooley, 25, Ex. 10. 
N., S., & T., 43, Ex. 15. 
Apparatus. 
Jolly balance. \ 
Weights. 
Laws of the pendulum. 
Adams, 47, Ex. 14-15. 
Chute, 51, 4 35. 
N., S., & T., 54, Ex. 20. 
Thwing, 311, Ex. 166. 
Avery, 120, Ex. 56; 125, Ex. 1-6. 
, Cooley, 126, Ex. 37-38. 
* Stone, 158, Ex. 69-71. 
Apparatus. 
12 balls, 1 inch, drilled............. 
Meter stick. 
Support. 
Pressure in liquids. 
Adams, 55, Ex. 17, 19. 
Chute, 60, 40; 63, 4 43. 
Hoadley, 122, Ex. 49-50. 
Stone, 24, Ex. 17-19. 
Avery, 156, Ex. 64; 160, Ex. 1-4. 
Cooley, 136, Ex. 40-42. 
N., S., & T., 98, Ex. 36. 
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(Continued on page 42. } 








LONGFELLOW EXERCISE. 


Be 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[Chairs and settees arranged on platform as for a meet- 
ing. President’s chair. Secretary’s table at one side.] 
(About fifteen boys and girls come in with some talking 
and confusion.) 

President.—The meeting will please come to order. 

(All take seats and give immediate attention.) 

President.—As this is a day of special observance, I 
will ask that consent be given to suspend all businéss 
and to omit the customary reading of the minutes. Is 
consent given? All in favor signify it by raising the 
right hand. Any opposed? No? It is a vote. We will 
open our exercises by singing. 

Song: ‘‘America.” 

President.—We will now listen to the roll-call, and as 
the secretary reads the names, we expect that each mem- 
ber present will respond by a quotation from Longfellow. 

Roll-call by secretary. 

President.—The subject for to-day is “Longfellow,” and 
our program committee, of which our secretary is chair- 
man, has arranged a special program. 

Secretary.—Mr. President, 

President.—Miss Secretary. 

Secretary.—I have the honor to hand to you the pro- 
gram for the meeting, as arranged by the program com- 
mittee. 

President.~-Thank you. (Addressing meeting) We are 
ready now to proceed with the program. The first num- 
ber (he is interrupted by the doorkeeper). 

Doorkeeper.—-Mr. President. 

President.—-Mr. Doorkeeper. 

Doorkeeper.—A committee from the Lyceum Club is 
outside, and asks to be admitted on special business. 

President.—I will put the question to vote. Will the 
society receive the committee at once? What is your 
pleasure? All in favor, signify it by raising the right 
hand. It is carried. 

(Enter group, carrying a large picture of Longfellow.) 

First Member.—President of the Literary Society, it is 
our great pleasure to represent the Lyceum Club, which 
sends you to-day this fine photograph of Longfellow. 
This gift is presented in appreciation of many favors at 
your hand. And they wish your society great success 
and usefulness in the future. 

Second Member.—And we present you, also, with this 
fine copy of Longfellow’s poems as the beginning of your 
club library. 

President.—Members of the Lyceum Club, it gives me 


[Continued on page 41,) 
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Minneapolis has the best and largest place of 
meeting yet enjoyed by the N. E. A. for the meeting 
of July 7-11. 

Northwestern University has decided that here- 
after no one will be allowed to graduate who can- 
not spell reasonably well. 








It begins to look as though physical geography 
would be largely reserved for the high school, and 
that it will be taught by the teacher of physics. 


Superintendent Clarence F. Carroll of Worcester, 
Mass., has a well-nigh ideal school report this year. 
It is many-sided, intelligent, good-spirited, and 
brave. 

A movement is on foot to organize a national 
effort to secure playgrounds for the children of all 
cities. E. G. Routzhan of Dayton, Ohio, has the 
preliminaries well in hand. 


It is impossible to give adequate attention to all 
the great educational meetings of the holidays. 
Any one of ten meetings deserves every line of space 
in the Journal of Education. Each was simply a 
mighty meeting, each expressing some grand senti- 
ments, each helping to make history. 


Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny county, Penn., 
opens the superintendents’ meeting at Chicago 
February 25-6-7. He is second to no man in the 
country in the office of county superintendent. He 
has as large a salary, as large a number of teachers, 
and is as able a man as there is in this work. 


The Boston school board is circumstanced to set 
the country a good example of ability, honor, and 
devotion in civic and educational affairs. Two- 
thirds of the board are determined to do only the 
best things,-and they have some leaders who ought 
to know what it is wise to do. 


Casper W. Hodgson, Pacific and Rocky mountain 
representative of D, C, Heath & Co., is spending the 


winter in the East, with headquarters at the New 
York office of the firm. W. E. Pulsifer, the New 
York member of the house, spends the winter on the 
Pacific coast. These men have earned the recrea- 
tion that comes to them, if recreation it can be 
called, for neither Pulsifer nor Hodgson can keep 
away from business, East or West. 


Grafton D. Cushing, who was elected chairman 
of the Boston school board by a vote of 16 to 7, is 
one of the most eminently qualified men ever 
chosen to that position. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard and of the Harvard Jaw school, a young man of 
wealth and of a distinguished family. Not for a 
generation certainly has there been combined in 
any chairman of the board so much of scholarship, 
social standing, eminent inheritance, and educa- 
tional prominence combined. All that Boston de- 
sires to stand for Mr. Cushing represents. Fully 
two-thirds of the board is in hearty sympathy with 
him, and no one upon the board is prejudiced 
against him. 








SINCERELY MOURNED. 


In the death of Horace E. Scudder, Litt. D., the 
house of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., the better literary 
life, the teachers and the children have cause for 
sincere grief. Dr. Scudder was born October 16, 
1838, and died January 11, 1902. He graduated at 
Williams in 1858, and received his doctorate from 
Princeton. He was a teacher for a few vears after 
graduation and never lost ‘his interest in the profes- 
sion. In recent years he delivered some memorable 
addresses at educational conventions. He was 
closely identified with the publishing and literary 
interests of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., and the great 
houses that they succeeded for nearly forty years. 
He was for a long time editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and always edited their famous “River- 
side Series.” He was the author of more than thirty 
literary and historical volumes, each of which is 
valuable and attractive. Of all the distinctively 
literary men, he was perhaps the most definitely 
helpful to teachers. His delightful personality is 
now a memory, but lis works will live as an abiding 
inheritance. 





MR. BARDEEN’S ESCAPE. 








C. W. Bardeen, in the issue of the School Bulletin 
of December, says:—- 

“The post-office department is much the gainer by 
the delay in issuing this number, for complaints 
have come by the pound. But our subscribers are 
lucky to get it at all. This office was one of the 
principal sufferers by the recent flood. We had 
eighteen inches of water in our cellar on Sunday, 
and after that had been pumped out by the fire de- 
partment we found two feet there the next morning, 
with bundles of printing paper floating around like 
rafts upon the Atlantic. It took time to rearrange 
and replace, but everything is once more in order, 
and we hope it will be years before such a delay in 
issuing the Bulletin recurs.” 

In admirable English Mr. Bardeen tells the story 
of his losses, and his friends everywhere unite in the 
wish that such a superabundance of water may not 
humiliate him again. Let us see! Was not Mr. Bar- 
deen scored once upon a time by the scientific tem- 
perance people for lack of enthusiasm on the water 
question? This ought to make honors even. 





M/S S A RNOL D R ESI G NS. 





Miss Sarah L. Arnold resigns as supervisor of 
Boston, after seven years of service, to become dean 
of the new Simmons Woman’s College of Boston. 
Miss Arnold has been one of the foremost women in 
public school education for more than fifteen years, 
not only because of the positions she has occupied 
at Saratoga, 1886-8; Minneapolis, *88-95; and Bos- 
ton, 95-1902, but because of her early articles fn the 
Journal of Education and American Primary 
Teacher, and as an educational lecturer for fifteen 
years. Of late years she has added materially to her 
reputation as the author of “Waymarks for 


Teachers,” “Stepping Stones to Literature,” “The 
Mother Tongue,” and “The Arnold Primer,” which 
books probably place her at the head of the list of 
women authors both of professional books and of 
text-books. Unless appearances are deceitful, her 
books have a larger sale than those of any other 
woman educator. 

Miss Arnold was born at North Abington, Mass., 
February 15, 1859; graduated from the Bridgewater 
normal school 1878, and taught in rural and graded 
schools until 1886. While she retires from public 
school work, officially, to devote herself to one of the 
grand collegiate movements of the new century, 
there is no possibility of withdrawing her interest 
or sympathy from the work to which she has thus 
far devoted her thought and energies. 





GREATEST YEoR ON RECORD. 





The year 1901 was by far the greatest year in the 
world’s history. It broke more records than any 
other one year, and it is worth something to have 
lived in such a year. Here are some of the great 
achievements. . 

Wireless telegraphy from continent to continent. 

Successful aerial navigation through the dirigible 
balloon. 

The first practical submarine boat. 

First commercial use of wireless telegraphy. 

The greatest steamship ever sailed. 

The mile-a-minute automobile. 

The unprecedented Baldwin-Peary race to the 
north pole. 

The fastest trotting horse. 

No submarine boat had ever been a success until 
the Holland boat Fulton made her descent the first 
week in December. No balloon had ever been con- 
trollable until Santos-Dumont rounded the Eiffel 
tower in November. No automobile had ever trav- 
eled a mile in a minute until Henri Fournier and 
Foxhall Keene did it last summer, and not even ex- 
perts had traveled a mile in less than 55 seconds un- 
til November. No horse had ever trotted a mile in 
less than two minutes and three seconds until Cres- 
ceus did it last summer. No commercial use had 
been made of wireless telegraphy until it was used 
to furnish news of the international yacht race last 
September. No ship 700 feet long ever cruised the 
seas until the Celtic was launched in 1901, and never 
before did two explorers engage in any such race for 
the north pole as that upon which Baldwin and 
Peary set out upon this year. 

The success of the submarine boat Fulton, the 
Santos-Dumont balloon, the wireless telegraph, the 
automobile, and the 700-foot steamship are mechan- 
ical and scientific triumphs. The race to the north 
pole shows how determined is science to-day. The 
performance of Cresceus illustrates the possibilities 
of breeding thoroughbreds. 

The possibilities in either one of these appear as 
wildly imaginative as anything produced by Jules 
Verne. 








LECTURE OF EDWARD H. GRIGGS. 


Mr. Edward H. Griggs began his second course of 
lectures in the Twentieth Century Course, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, under most flattering conditions. 
The audience was very large and highly apprecia- 
tive. The first lecture was introductory, the others 
will be upon Socrates, Mareus Aurelius, Victor 
Hugo, Carlyle, and Emerson. He said in part:— 

“There is great need for society to study, not 
merely the men who are leaders because forced to 
the front, but rather those who have suffered and sac- 
rificed themselves for their principles. At the pres- 
ent moment it is especially necessary to understand 
moral leadership, on account of the unusual institu- 
tional development that characterizes the age. Or- 
ganization is carried farther among us than it was 
among the ancient Romans. We are proud of it, 
but it makes it hard for anyone to count much as an 
individual. We are all at sea with reference to in- 
dustrial organization, because this development has 
outstripped our philosophy. In education. the con- 
ditions are almost as bad, Chicago University is an 
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example of how a highly organized educational insti- 
tution tends to make the individual content with 
the idea that the function of each man is to obey, fit 
himself into the system like a cog in a wheel,.with- 
out seeking to understand the whole. 

“Though this is great, it is gravely dangerous; for 
the world’s need always and dn all ages is of men 
and women, broadly educated; of strong, simple, 
self-assertive manhood and womanhood. He is sure 
that any educational system not developing this 
must fall behind. In spite of the highest organiza- 
tion ever known politically, the government that per- 
sistently acts against the ethical instinct of a ma- 
jority of its individuals must in the end be over- 
thrown. 

“Exceptions to the commonly accepted fabric of 
principles, howevey, always make their appearance 
in the individual, never in the mass, and here is 
where the moral leader came in. Such a leader is 
one of two things, you can take your choice; either 
he is in harmony with God, or you may say it the 
other way, that he is out of harmony with the ordi- 
nary conditions of civilization. If you agree that 
he is more deeply in accord with what is fundamental 
in life, then you must agree that he is only partly in 
accord with what is essentially superficial. There 
is always an attempt on the part of the world force 
to destroy moral leadership, though this often only 
sets the leader up as a bright particular star in the 
moral firmament. The world no longer destroys its 
moral leaders by the rack, the gallows, or mob 
violence, but neither does it longer stop to call a 
court of inquisition before it begins torture with 
ridicule and censure. The rack was bad, but it was 
hardly worse than to have your whole soul, your 
most cherished ideals, laid bare to the world, per- 
haps in some alleged interview of which you spoke 
a word. ‘The world should give its moral 
leaders a chance to justify themselves before 
it censures them. It should no longer be prone to 
condemn them unheard. 

“Every moral leader interprets us to ourselves, he 
touches light, while the majority of men are still in 
the darkness of the valley, and it is his duty to say, 
as every great moral leader has said, ‘Now is the: ac- 
cepted time; now is the day of salvation.’ Then, 
when it comes about that evolution, thwarted too 
long, culminates in revolution—when the sore, too 
long neglected, makes amputation necessary—the 
moral leader must assume actual leadership; must 
give up the pleasures of family life, of self-culture, 
of money-making, to serve the common good. And 
at last, if it be demanded, the moral leader must be 
not merely willing, but glad to accept martyrdom. 
The world is always ready to say, ‘No good thing 
ever did come out of Nazareth.’ ” 


never 








WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Up to the time when the Canal Commission made 
its last report to Congress, $109,000,000 was the 
lowest price that the owners of the Panama canal 
were willing-to consider for their property, and even 
at that figure they proposed to encumber the trans- 
action with conditions which it was impossible for 
the United States to accept. They now offer to 
sell the whole. property and concessions uncondi- 
tionally for $40,000,000, which was the valuation 
placed on it by the commission. Such a drop in the 
price shows a tardy realization of the fact that, if 
the United States builds a canal by the Nicaragua 
route, the Panama canal property will be absolutely 
worthless, since no government and no group of 
capitalists would sink money in that enterprise. 

a * ok 

With this change in the initial price, the Panama 
canal, according to the estimates of the commis- 
sion, would cost $6,000,000 less than the proposed 
Nicaragua canal. It would cost $1,300,000 less per 
annum to operate. It is 134 miles shorter than the 
other route, and it has natural harbors at either end, 
which are wanting in Nicaragua. It has also a 
completed: railway, which would greatly faciliate 
construetion, and save a considerable part of the two 
years required for preliminary work on the Nicara- 


THE 


gua route. On-the other hand, there dre compli- 
cated legal questions as to governmental ownership 
of the Panama canal which do not exist in Nicaragua, 
and it is asserted in some quarters that the conces- 
sions are of such a nature that to buy the canal 
would be to open up an indefinite vista of litigation 
over the question of title. 

* * * 

The new offer of the Panama Canal Company has 
undoubtedly made an impression upon public senti- 
ment, and upon Congress as well; but it . was not 
sufficient to keep the House from carrying out its 
program of passing the Hepburn bill, which au- 
thorizes construction by the Nicaragua route. The 
House passed the bill after a three days’ debate, by 
the overwhelming vote of 308 to 2. An amendment 
leaving the selection of the route to the President 
was defeated by a vote of 102 to 170. That so large 
a vote should have been given in its favor indicates 
the strength of the sentiment in favor of taking the 
Panama route into consideraion. Probably it would 
have been still larger, had it not been generally un- 
derstood that the Senate would take time to investi- 
gate the Panama proposition. The vote on the main 
question was the nearest approach to unanimity 
which has been witnessed on any public question 
since the vote appropriating money for the war with 
Spain; and it demonstrates clearly that the building 
of a canal represents a fixed and deliberate national 
purpose. 

* * * 

The Chinese court, which left Pekin in flight and 
wild confusion in August, 1900, re-entered it Janu- 
ary 7 with a pageant of glittering Oriental splendor. 
So far as possible, the ravages of war had been re- 
paired. The gates, temples and palaces had been 
painted and furbished. The Emperor and Empress 
and their retinue approached the Forbidden City 
through miles of kneeling Chinese soldiers. But 
their entrance through the city gate and their visits 
to the temples of the God of War and Goddess of 
Mercy were witnessed by staring crowds of foreign- 
ers, and at every step they must have been reminded 
of the humiliation of their flight and the havoc 
wrought in their absence; while the presence of 
foreign soldiers and the formidable aspect of the 
new legation walls attested a continuing foreign 
menace threatening a complete subversal of the old 
order of things. Altogether, with its blending of 
old and new, of splendor and tragedy, the scene was 
one for an historical painter. 

* * ~ 

The Philippine tariff bill, which the House passed 
before the holidays, is likely to be taken a good 
deal more deliberately by the Senate. The inten- 
tion of the bill was to place imports from the Phil- 
ippines into the United States on exactly the same 
footing as competing imports from other countries. 
It has been discovered, however, that the application 
of the Dingley rates to imports from the islands 
actually works a ruinous discrimination against 
them, because of the export duties which are a part 
of the Philippine tariff system. Tobacco, for ex- 
ample, pays an export duty of $15 a ton, and hemp 
one of $7.50 a ton. In order to give imports from 
the islands-into the United States an equal position 
with corresponding imports from other countries, it 
will be necessary therefore to lower the Dingley 
duties upon them to such a point that the export 


duties plus the import duties shall be no more than 
the normal Dingley rates. 
* * bal 


The Everett-Moore syndicate, which has recently 
gone to pieces at Cleveland, illustrates very impres- 
sively the tendency of modern schemes of combina- 
tion to become topheavy, or to collapse because of 
the temptation to attempt too much. In this case 
twelve hundred miles of street railways in Ohio and 
Michigan, a great network of telephone lines and a 
variety of other property had been brought under 
one management, with the result that a number of 
perfectly solvent and dividend-paying enterprises 
were saddled with the support of others which were 
not so well established. If there, had been unlim- 
ited capital, the burden might have been carried, 


and gradually the unprofitable concerns might have 
earned dividends; but a stringency in the money 
market made it impossible to go on borrowing, and 
so the combination collapsed. 7 
a = a 

That the authorities of Minnesota and other 
northwestern states are in earnest in their fight 
against the new form of railroad combination repre- 
sented by the Northern Securities Company is shown 
by the fact that the state of Minnesota, through its 
attorney-general, has filed a bill of complaint in the 
United States Supreme Court against the new com- 
pany, asking a perpetual injunction against its oper- 
ations. The principal question raised is whether a 
corporation organized under the laws of New Jersey 
can use its corporate powers so as to violate or over- 
throw the constitutional enactment of a sister state, 
and thus effect indirectly what the Supreme Court 
has declared cannot be done directly, especially when 
the corporation was organized for this very end. A 
subsidiary question is whether the proposed conso- 
lidation of railway lines does not amount to a rail- 
road monopoly, which would be obnoxious even 
without statutory prohibition. 
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great pleasure to accept these valuable gifts on behalf of 
the Literary Society. 

Secretary.—I move that a vote of thanks be given by 
this society to the Lyceum Club. 

(Thanks voted.) 

President.—The committee is invited to remain with 
us during the rest of the meeting. 

«Committee takes seats.) 

President.—The first number on the program is an ad- 
dress on the life of Longfellow by James Smith. 

Address: “Life of Longfellow.” 

President.—According to our rule, a brief discussion is 
in order, Ella Jones will open the discussion, and half 
a dozen will follow. 

(Several respond who have previously been asked to 
bring some fact from life of Longfellow.) 

President.—Anecdotes of Longfellow are next on the 
program. And anybody may speak who can recall one. 

(Three or four members jump to their feet at once.) 
[Reference 1.] 

President.—We are now to have a song, “The Psalm 
of Life.” (Gives facts connected with the writing of the 
song.) [Reference 2.] 

President.—The next number upon our program is an 
essay on Longfellow’s poems, giving incidents connected 
with the writing of his poems, by Sarah Hill. 

Essay: “Longfellow’s Poems.” [Reference 3.] 

President.—We will now listen to a recitation of Long- 
fellow’s first printed poem. 

Recitation. [Reference 4.] 

President.—The subject of the next essay is “Long- 
fellow’s Friends,’ by John Sutherland. 

Essay: ‘“‘Longfellow’s Friends.” [Reference 5.] 

President.—A dialogue comes next. 

Dialogue: “Miles Standish and John Alden.” 
sonated, if possible.) 

President.—-We will next listen to a reading by Carrie 
Hammond, “The Personal Appearance of Longfellow.” 

Reading: ‘‘Longfellow’s Personal Appearance.” [Ref- 
erence 6.] 

President.—-In the lest number Henry Howe will tell 
us something about the home life of Longfellow. 

Essay: “Home Life of Longfellow.” [Reference 7.] 

President.—This concludes the program of the day. I 
am sure you will all gladly unite with me in thanking 
those who have contributed to our pleasure and profit 
this afternoon by taking part in these exercises. At our 
literary meeting next month our subject will be James 
Russell Lowell. I hope we will have a full attendance. 
The meeting is now adjourned. 


(Imper- 
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Apparatus. 

Glass tubing. 
Mercury. 
Glass jar. 
Meter stick. 

Cc. 4. Curve of magnetization. 
Chute, 104, § 79. 

C.5. Action of current on needle. 
Adams, 93, Ex. 40-41. 
Chute, 112, § 85. 
N., S., & T., 181, Ex. 89-90. 
Avery, 434, Ex. 315. 
Cooley, 334, Ex. 131. 
Stone, 328, Ex. 137. 


Apparatus. 


Omitted. 


Simple cell. 
Compass. 
C. 6. Fall of potential in conductor. 
Adams,. 108, Ex. 42. 
E. M. F. of a cell. 
Adams, 114, Ex. 49; 117, Ex. 51. 
Chute, 127, ¢ 96-98. 
N., S., & T., 214, Ex. 103. 
Avery, 534, § 418. 
Cooley, 359, Ex. 141. 
Apparatus. 
Tangent galvanometer. 
Daniel cell. 
Commutator. 
3 gravity cells, crowfoot........... 
The tangent galvanometer. 
Adams, 100, Ex. 43-44. 
Chute, 126, 4 94, 95. 
N., S., & T., 218, Ex. 105-106. 


Omitted. 


C. 7. 


$.65 $1.95 


Apparatus. 
_- Tangent galvanometer. 
Daniel cell. 
Resistance box. 

Velocity of sound in solids. 
Adams, 129, Ex. 58. 
N., S., & T., 243, Ex. 121. 
Chute, 141, € 105. 
Thwing, 347, Ex. 199. 

C. 10, 11, 12. Vibration of strings; law of length; law 
of diameter; law of tension. Omitted (for 
the instructor). 

Adams, 121, Ex. 53-55. 
Chute, 147, € 110-111. 

N., S., & T., 241, Ex. 120. 
Avery, 267, Ex. 1. 

Cooley, 2230, Ex. 79-81. 
Stone, 176, Ex. 79-81. 


Omitted. 


-' 13. Law of reflection (light). 

Adams, 134, Ex. 61. 

Chute, 159, 117. 

Hoadley, 382, Ex. 219. 

Stone, 196, Ex. 87. 

Avery, 342, Ex. 1. 

Cooley, 251, Ex. 91. 

N., S., & T., 251, Ex. 126. 

Apparatus. 

Mirror. 

Meter stick. 

Protractor. 
C. 14. Measurement of angle of prism (light). Omitted. 

Adams, 147, Ex. 71. 

Chute, 160, 4 118. 

ADDITIONAL APPARATUS. 

1 Ib. soft glass tubing, % in........................ 3.40 
gg as tot ar ae ne 1.92 
NE eras hi ods vecbin iidaalc ch nie 1.75 
1 box assorted rubber bands (4 oz.)............... 65 
SS ES SS on oo cons Fen cei bike SO veces cee 1.00 
E aq. f. sheet lead, 1-16 in.....................6..- 60 
© eee aeaeees Costs... .. Fyre sk 0 eae. 75 
Pa NG, 03s. s Ae tel idas, A Ee 18 
i” OP Pt. + eee 25 
poe. Copper sulphate... 6.66 20h ae oe 12 


10.00 

The cost of equipment will vary with the quality o7 
the apparatus: for example, the price of a Jolly balance 
ranges from $3.25 to $20. The total net cost of the equip- 
ment indicated above will be not far from $165. It may 
be reduced by omitting experiments 26, 27, 33, 40, 48, 56, 
60. and 61. Some of these experiments would then need 
to be performed by the teacher. There will also be need 


of $100 to $300 worth of apparatus for demonstration ex- 
periments. 


The forty-four experiments selected are classified as 
follows: Mechanics and hydrostatics, 19; light, 6; sound, 
lL; heat, 6; electricity and magnetism, 12. Omitting the 
eight mentioned above, there would still be enough left 
for a year’s work, . 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


IN THB DAYS OF AUDUBON, THE PROTECTOR OF 
BIRDS. By Hezekiah Butterworth. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Illustrated. 236 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Few men have written for more children than has 

Mr. Butterworth, and he writes better and better every 

time. His famous “zig-zag” journeys sold by the hun- 

dred thousand, and he has given the public one or more 
books a year for a long time. He combines the rare art 
of entering into his theme and into the sympathies of 
his youthful readers at the same time. He was by far 
the most prominent and popular of all the Youths’ Com- 
panion writers, one of whose editors he was in its days 
of great prosperity, and no writer contributed so much to 
its glory at that time.’ After withdrawing from the de- 
tail editorial work of that paper he devoted himself to 
equipping himself for writing for young people such de- 
lightful books as this story of Audubon, who was really 
one of the most interesting characters in our American 

life. . 

CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTERS. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Hamerton is one of the few men whose literary 
personality is entertaining to all English-speaking peo- 
ple. He succeeds in touching the things that are in such 
a way as to give them the flavor of things that have 
been. In this book he writes of the painters of his day 
without being journalistic on the one hand or sciéntifi- 
cally artistic on the other. There is a charm in his 
point of view and style of putting things that makes it 
safe to recommend anything he writes, and this is one 
of the pleasantest of his recent works. 

A FRENCH PRIMER AND SYNTAX. By A. H. Wall. 
Oxford, New York, etc. (Clarendon Press): Henry 
Froude. 

Whenever an English text-book comes to us we are 
impressed at once with its conciseness and exactness. 
There are no frills. There is a bracing directness and 
inclusiveness that makes elementary study forcible. 
This is true of the French Syntax book, as entitled 
aboye. The principles are clearly stated, the illustra- 
tions are pointed and well defined, and a great deal is 
accomplished in brevity. This book is intended for class 
teaching, and is introductory to the higher Concise 
French Grammar by the same author. 

HANDY DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
By George W. Powers. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 370 pp. (4x6.) Price, 50 cents. 

This is a decidedly valuable little volume of 370 pages. 
It is indeed a handy dictionary of poetical quotations. 
The entire work is alphabetized according to the leading 
word in the quotation, and the quotation itself is given, 
together with the author and location. At the back of 
the book a condensed index is given of both authors and 
extracts, making of the whole an exceedingly valuable 
compendium of poetry. By its vary nature, poetry is 
more readily quoted than prose, and next to the faculty 
of remembering and using an apt extract on occasion is 
the ability to lay one’s hands on just the right saying 
at short notice. 

The extracts are collected from a great number of 
poets, chiefly British and American, showing by these 
brief but strong glimpses the power of the minds which 
lay behind them. 

WARD’S LETTER WRITING AND BUSINESS FORMS. 
NOS. 1, 2, 3, 4. Vertical Edition. American Book 
Company. 

These four books present under the best conditions all 
forms of business papers, beginning with the addressing 
of an envelope and the writing of a letter, to the mak- 
ing out of bills in various lines of business, receipts of 
various kinds, cash book, day book, journal, checks of 
all kinds, and various other business papers, all of the 
most approved type and always in vertical script. 


_——— 


THE BENEFACTRESS. BY the author of “Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden.” New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Price, $1.50. 

The charm of originality imparted to her earlier works 
shows itself with increased impressiveness in this latest 
story of an unknown author... To those who delighted in 
the doings of Elizabeth, the adventures of the young 
Englishwoman who casts her lot in a dull German vil- 
lage, and who extracts an amount of happiness and 
pleasure therefrom inconceivable to the average human 
being, are told with all the grace and cleverness which 
so characterizes the best-known of the author’s stories. 
IN THE FAIRYLAND OF AMERICA. A Tale of the 

Pukwudjies. By Herbert Quick. Forty-three illus- 

trations by E. W. Deming. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes. 190 pp. Price, $1.20. 

These stories are told for children, but are none the 
less enjoyable for older people. The Wild-Cat, who as a 
weeping hermit glories in the memory of his former 
wickedness, and enjoys holding himself up as a “hor- 
rible example,” who is so fond of his joke that he some- 
times gets on the nerves of the chieftain of the Puk- 
wudjies, whose oratory is of so forceful a character that 
it “actually makes the things happen” which he de- 
scribes, and who fills ‘up on rabbits and then “sleeps off 


his insomnia,” is a creation which must interest the 
general reader. . 
The frogs are so immeshed in rules that they find 


themselves unable to do anything. Who are they of 
whom the frogs are prototypes? Is it a new parable 
concerning the letter which killeth? These are the 
things which interest the mature mind. Withal the 
stories are told so simply, and with such regard to the 
mental scope of the child, that the little people follow 
the incidents with perfect understanding, sceing so 
much of the more.hidden things as may be vouchsafed 
them; but in any event, carried along in the current of 


a narrative which never fails in interest. The tone is so 
good-humored, the things between the lines are so subtly 
suggested, that no one can be offended. 


SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN POETS. By Beatrice 
Hart, Ph.D. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 323 
pp. Price, 90 cents. 

No more must the student of literature rely on the en- 
cyclopedia for facts regarding the poet’s life. In the 
presence of such a book as this, other methods of re- 
search seem uninteresting and dry. In Miss Hart’s book, 
the poet is no longer a myth, but a real man, His life is 
presented in a setting of plain, every-day experiences, 
including the influences brought to bear upon the poet 
and his motives in writing various poems. Bits of his 
correspondence and poems containing references to his 
home and public life render each sketch largely auto- 
biographical. Such a story of the life tends to interest 
the student in the poet’s personality and greatly extends 
his knowledge of literature. 

Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Lowell are selected as the seven typical poets of 
America. The subject-matter is expressed so as to be 
easily understood by pupils of the grammar grades. 

Viewing literature, as this attractive book does, in the 
light of the poet’s every day experiences not only inter- 
ests, but tends to stimulate original talent possessed by 
the student. 

DON GIL DE LAS CALZAS VERDES. Por Fray 
Gabriel Tellez. Edited by Benjamin Parsons Bourland, 
Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, 75 cents. 
This is a three-act comedy from the classic Spanish 

drama of the XVII. century. The text has been most 

carefully and accurately studied and compared, and the 
notes and vocabulary make it a very usable book. So 
very few texts of Spanish classics have been prepared 
for students or the general readers, from the period when 

French classic literature was bearing so strong an in- 

fluence upon all the Romance languages, that we are 

very glad to see a new one, from the press of Henry 

Holt & Co., who have done so much to bring good things 

of this nature to light. 


WORD AND PHRASE. True and False Use in English. 
By Joseph Fitzgerald, A. M. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 407 pp. Price, $1.25. 

There will be no lack of interest in the study of words 
so long as the present reading and writing habits con- 
tinue, especially when a scholar or author throws an en- 
tirely new light upon the subject, as does Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who was for a time assistant editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review and the Forum, where his work was largely 
revision and correction on articles printed in these 
periodicals. Here he formed a habit of scrutinizing 
words and phrases and making notes, the outcome of 
which is the present work. It. will be found a most 
novel and interesting book on the subject, with many 
new ideas and much original thought. The author’s 
wide and searching scholarship has enabled him to im- 
part valuable instructions in such an easy and agreeable 
style that it will be welcome to anyone who cares to im- 
prove the use of his English, either in writing or speak- 
ing. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. By Dr. W. H. 
Payne. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company. Cloth. 

Dr. Payne has as clear an idea of the history of educa- 
tion, of its literature, and of what constitutes good teacli- 
ing as any man in the country. He has made educa- 
tion the one business of his life, teaching in the country 
school, supervising a city system of schools, the pioneer 
professor in pedagogy of the country,—State University 
of Michigan,—and chancellor of Nashville University, and 
head of the Peabody Normal Institute, one of the grand 
normal schools of America. He has been one of the best 
educational writers in the past twenty years. This book 
is the ripe fruit of his experience. This is Dr. Payne’s 
creed, clearly outlined and vigorously stated. It is de- 
lightfully written. It fairly scintilates with sentences 
worthy a Commenius. 

“The aim of the student should not be criticism, but 
appreciation. To pose.as a critic before the masfer- 
pieces of literature, architecture, sculpture, and painting 
is ridiculous.” 

“Science must be sane.” 

“Muddiness is often mistaken for depth.”’ 

“Teachers assume too great difference in rank be- 
tween themselves.” 

“The state has become a public educator, and the pub- 
lie school has the right of eminent domain.” 

“There is something gravely wrong in that teacher, 
whether man or woman, who gains no other feeling in 
his pupil’s heart than mere respect.”’ 

This is a decidedly wholesome book, one to be com- 
mended without reserve. 





EVERYDAY BIRDS. Elementary Studies. By Brad- 
ford Torrey. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 106 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


The birds most commonly seen in the woodlands of 
our country, as the kinglet, song sparrow, chickadee, 
tanager, hummingbird, flicker, are here sketched with 
the skill and accuracy of an adept observer. Special 
reference is made to New England birds. The book 
takes the form of an elementary treatise, being ex- 
pressed in language easily understood by children, and 
emphasizing the homelife, the protective instincts, the 
calls, ete., of the various birds. While entertaining the 
child, it will also charm the older reader, in both cases 
drawing out the powers of observation. The text is alive 
with bits of the author’s experience, which add zest to 
the whole. The illustrations include twelve colored 
plates from Audubon. 

The literary charm, scientific accuracy, and simplicity 
of statement found in this book render it suitable and 
profitable reading for every lover of birds, 
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HE MACMILLAN COMPANY wishes to call the attention of teachers and others interested 
to the Tarr and McMurry Series of Geographies, by Professor R. S. TARR and 
F, M. McMURRY. It is confidently believed that these books are in entire harmony with sound 
pedagogical principles, consistent with the highest standards of scholarship, and yet written 
from the view-point of the student and not from that of absolute science. | 


THE THREE BOOK SERIES THE FIVE BOOK SERIES 
First Book (4th and 5th Years), Home Geography and First Part (4th Year), Home Geography........... 40 cents 
the Earth as a Whole............ tet een eee 60 cents Seconp Part (sth Year), The Earth as a Whole.... 40 cents 
Szconp Book (6th Year), North America............ 75 cents Turmp Pan (6th Year), North America........... . 76 cente 


Tuirp Book (7th Year), Europe a Other Continents 75 cents - a eo * Sacik’'k : ss nda 
T , etc. cents 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OURTH Parr (7th Year), Europe, Sou merica, e 


New England Supplement ....................008- 80 cents FirtH Part (8th Year), Asia and Africa, with Re- 
New York Supplement.... ........... eee eeeee eens 30 cents view of North America.............s-eseees 40 cents 





Botsford’s History of Rome Price, $1.10 


A book which makes constant use of.sources, selected by the author with rare judgment 
and so woven into a complete whole as to conform to modern ideals of history-teaching. 
Under his hand the narrative becomes simple and direct. 


‘*We are using Botsford’s History of Rome for the second term with increasing ** Tt not only presents the material of Roman History in an entertaining style, but 


satisfaction. The Roman Histories that have been published during the past 15 years it modernizes it by making it as plainly understood as present-day history and politics.”’ 
have invariably been lacking in one or more of the essentials of good school history. —Ervest H. Batpwin, Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Conn. 


Botsford’s book is a rare combination of accurate scholarship, judicial selection of ss Yiu wish: We pvetiied: F thinks, to one the tatetest im EI rig tas ae vay 
Oo : ne i st my pupils show in the book. 


material and interpretation of facts, and exceptional clearness of statement.” 
—JareD W. ScuppEr, Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. —Heven M. Avsee, Latin High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lucid and forceful in its style, it constantly stimulates the | Botsford’s “History of Rome” will be found a scholarly and 
attention and interest of the pupil as he studies the growth of | yet simple guide. It aims to make broad the avenues which lead 
Rome, the expansion of her power, her wide sway under the im- | to historical scholarship; to lay stress upon culminating points; 
perial system, the subsequent decline of that system, and the | to hold firmly to essentials ; to disregard the mere incidents, the 
transformation of the empire of the Romans into the medieval | loose generalizations and unimportant details which so frequently 
empire of the Germans. The student learns much in reference to | divert attention. It is a splendid example of the modern text-book 
persons and events destined to become more familiar as he reads | in history. 
the Greek and Latin authors. 


Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England 


By, the Authors of Coman and Kenpa.u’s “History of England.” Price, 90 cents. 
Arranged for the First Year in High Schools or the Highest Grade in Grammar Schools. 


The authors have presented the growth of the English nation from primitive barbarism to advanced civilization and world-empire in 
such a way as to appeal to the interest and comprehension of young students. Industrial evolution is treated in broad outline ; military 
achievements are described with a view to bringing out causes and results without dwelling on needless details. The special emphasis is 
placed upon great and influential personalities. The eminent men of each epoch are given a full biographical treatment. 

The book is provided with excellent maps in color and outline, and the numerous illustrations have been selected with a view to 
real value as well as to pictorial interest. A list of books, for further study, is placed at the end of each chapter, together with some 


suggestive questions and special topics. 





Adam’s European History. . . . . $1.10. Channing’s Short History of United States. 90 cents. 


Medizeval and Modern. ’ » . 65 cents. 
Coman and Kendall’s England. $1.25. Powell’s saa of the United States. 65 cents 
Channing’s Students’ History of United States. $1.40. Botsford’s History of Greece. $1.10. 





Bailey’s Botany Price, $1.10 


The publishers take special pride in calling attention to the splendid success that has attended the use of Professor Bailey’s Botany. Over 
fifty schools in New York State alone introduced the book the first term after its publication. It has proven unusually attractive to pupils using 
it. This is indeed gratifying, since the author’s chief aim was to interest the pupil. The style of treatment is one of simplicity, directness, and 
sympathy. The usual formal and technical manner of text-books upon the subject has been discarded, and instead the personal element is constantly 


introduced, giving a practical bearing to the subject. 


The Blaisdell Child Life Readers 


Child Life Primer ; 125 THESE BOOKS APPEAL TO THE EXPERT TEACHER because each book has been made with a full knowledge of the 
. : : -onditions prevailing in the grade for which it is designed. They are not half a year or more ahead of the child’s develop- 
First READER—Child Life. .. 25 | Hes r . 


, : ment, as is too often the case with school readers. The Second Reader is adapted to the average second grade, and in like 
SECOND ReapEr—Child Life in Tale ani Fable -35 | manner each book of the series meets the requirements of the grade for which it is named. 
T : spo: THEY APPEAL TO THE CHILD because the subjects are confined to matters that he can understand. Because he can 
THIRD Reaper—Child Life in Many Lands .36 | understand them, it becomes easy to hold his attention, and because his interest is thus awakened he makes rapid progress in 
Fourth Reaper—Child Life in Literature .40! learning to read. 








Price, 


Schultze ani Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry 737% 


Dr. Schultze’s method of teaching geometry is strictly pedagogical, and the results he obtains in the classroom are eminently successfu]. He has 
departed in some instances from the methods of his predecessors, but the constructive principles are far more prominent than the destructive. The treat- 
the order of propositions, the analyses of theorem and problem — all are of decided interest to teachers of geometry. 


ment of preliminary propositions. 
jer. ercises are a special feature of the book. Of equal importance is the deduction 


The full introduction, careful grading and application of the numerous ex 
of general principles from specific cases —a logical treatment which no other geometry has emphasized. 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Ayenue, NEY YORK 





100 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 25-27: Department of Superin- 

tendence, N. E. A., Chicago, III. 
February 25-27: Association of American 

Universities, Chicago, III. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 

Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 
July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 

The executive committee of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Instruction has accepted 
an invitation to hold the next meeting of 
the institute in Burlington early in July. 
This will be the fifth meeting of the or- 
ganization held in this state, the first of 
which was held about thirty-five years 
ago. 

Clarence E. Martin, former principal of 
the Essex Classical Institute, has become 
assistant principal of the Essex Junc- 
tion high school. 

A new species of plant was recently dis- 
covered on the Middlebury College 
campus, and has been named Antennaria 
Brainerdi, in recognition of the discoverer, 
President Ezra Brainerd, of the college. 

Charles Keeler, a graduate of Coium- 
bian University, Washington, D. C., is 
the new principal of the Newbury acad- 
emy. P 

Principal W. S. Russell of the Ben- 
nington high school, after a successful 
service of three years, has resigned, to ac- 
cept a position with the L. E. Knott 
Apparatus Company, Boston. The resig- 
nation was a surprise, and is much re- 
gretted. Mr. Russell was formerly prin- 
cipal of schools at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Grafton D. Cushing was elected 
president of the school committee for the year 
1902 at its first meeting, January 13. Other 
than the election of officers, the only business 
of importance that came before the meeting 
was the resignation of Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, one of the board of supervisors, who 
resigns after a service of seven years, to ac- 
cept the position of dean of Simmons College. 
The resignation, which is to take effect Febru- 
ary 1, was accepted, and resolutions highly 
eulogistic of Miss Arnold’s work in behalf of 
the schools were unanimously adopted. 

NCRTHFIELD. Miss Edith A. Barber 
of Townshend has been engaged as 
teacher of drawing in the public schools, 
to succeed Miss Elliot. Miss Barber hag 
taken a four-years’ course at the normal 
art school in Boston, and was graduated 
last June. She will teach in Northfield, 
Warwick, Gill, and Hinsdale, N. H. 

HOLYOKE. The second course in the 
series of lectures to teachers began at the 
high school building Saturday morning, 
January 11, and the general subject was 
“American History,” The first lecture 


was by Professor Morse of Amherst Col- 
lege, on “Period of the American Revolu- 
tion.” Professor Emerson occupied the 
second hour with a lecture on “Early 
Development of the Connecticut Valley.” 

AMHERST. At the meeting of the Am- 
herst institute January 7 these officers 
were chosen: President, George Harris, 
Amherst; vice-president, J. H. Carfrey, 
Northampton; treasurer, H. Callahan, 
Holyoke. The management of the Am- 
herst institute lectures desire to have it 
understood that these addresses are open 
to the general public, at $1 for the course, 
or twenty-five cents for a single lecture. 
The winter course will be given in Holy- 
oke as follows: January 18—10.30, Pro- 
fessor Grosvenor, “The Formation of the 
National Government in America.” 11.00, 
Professor Tyler, “Our Pilgrim Fathers— 
A Study in Biology.” January 25—10.00, 
Professor Morse, “The Federalist Period 
—Political Career of Alexander Hamil- 
ton.” 11.00, Professor Phillips, “Exercise 
for Teacher and Pupil.” February 1— 
10.00, Professor Grosvenor, “The Practical 
Working of American National Govern- 
ment.” 11.00, Professor Todd, “A Cruise 
in the Philippine Islands.” February 8 
—10.00, Professor Morse, “Thomas J2ffer- 
son and the Foundation of the Demo- 
cratic Party.” 11.00, Professor Emerson, 
“Glacial Lakes.” February 15—10.00, 
Professor Grosvenor, “The Political Sys- 
tem of To-day.” 11.00, Professor Mace, 
Syracuse University, “Fundamentals in 


History Teaching.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association met in the assem- 
bly hall of the Brown school annex Satur- 
day morning, January 11. The address 
of the morning was given by Hon. W. N. 
Hailman, Ph. D., superintendent of 
schools in Dayton, O., who spoke on 
“Heart, Head, and Hand in Educaiion.” 
Following the address there was a gen- 
eral discussion of the topic. Principal 
Charles H. Keyes of the South school, 
president of the, association, presided. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The following excerpt from 
the governor’s annual message sent to the 
legislature on January 1 is of interest: 
“An examination shows that, under cer- 
tain special laws affecting normal schools, 
some localities are benefited by having 
academies maintained at the expense of 
the state, thus defeating the object for 
which normal schools were originally in- 
tended. There is no reason why the ex- 
pense of academic education in these va- 
rious municipalities should not be borne 
leeally, or why the state at large should 
furnish financial aid to a greater degree 
than that now provided for by general 
law for the maintenance of all high 
schools and academies. The normal 
schools were originally intended for the 
purpose of training teachers, but this dis- 
crimination reached such a point as to 
make necessary the law of 1894, Chapter 
“56, which provides for training schools in 
various institutions in which the state has 
no ownership, at an expense of $1 per 
week for each scholar. Action should be 
taken to restrict the attendance at nor- 
mal schools to those who are intending to 
enter the profession as teachers. It is a 
well-known fact that the drift of popu'a- 
tion city-ward has resuited in an increase 
to the cities of their proportion of the free 
school fund, and a corresponding decrease 
in that apportioned to the rural schools. 
The present distribution of this fund is 
therefore in an inverse proportion or rela- 


ticn to the actual needs of the stute. I 
would suggest that the basis of apportion- 
ment be changed so that the moneys be 
distributed upon some basis recognizing 
the ability of the localities to maintain 
their own schools, or that a portion of the 
free schoo] fund be set apart, and that the 
superintendent of public instruction be 
clothed with authority to distribute it to 
the weaker districts of the state, having in 
view their local assessments and conse- 
quent ability to maintain their own school 
system.” 
NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association was held here De- 
cember 26, 27, 28. There was a good at- 
tendance and the addresses were made by 
Langdon S. Thompson, president of the 
association, on “‘Aesthetics in Relation to 
Education,” and Professor Byron D. Hal- 
stead of Rutgers College on “Plant Life 
for Child Study.” In the evening, Hon. 
N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent for 
Pennsylvania, made an address on “Does 
Education Pay in Dollars and Cenis?” 
The morning session on Friday was de- 
voted to a discussion of how the teachers’ 
retirement fund may be made more effec- 
tive. This was followed by an address 
on the same subject by Superintendent 
Poland of Newark. Professor George E. 
Vincent spoke on “The Socialization of 
the Curriculum.” The session closed Sat- 
urday with the election of new officers. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Association was 
held December 27th to the 30th. The at- 
tendance at all the sessions reached i,129, 
which is less than the usual attendance 
in Iowa by about 150. The Sunday hold- 
ing is held responsible for this falling off. 

Summing up the results of the meeting, 
the following are the chief points made 
and settled upon: More normal schools, 
the great necessity of manual training in 
all the schools, improved music work 
under the Iowa law, change of the manner 
of examining teachers, and a committee 
to investigate the English work in the 
schools of the state. 

Iowa has but one normal school, and 
the inadequacy of this one institution to 
train all the applicants for teachers’ 
places has long been a sore in the state 
association. It is to be hoped that 
through wise management on the part of 
the teachers of the state, and a far- 
sighted legislature in Des Moines this 
winter, that Iowa will make the long 
stride forward that has been so long 
urged, and provide for more general train- 
ing of her teachers. This need was ably 
set forth in a paper read before the gen- 
eral association by Chancellor Craig of 
Drake University on the “Present 
Teacher Problem.’ Of the 29,000 teachers 
on the pay rolls of the state last year, 
about two-thirds have never had any edu- 
cational training beyond the village or 
country school. He also produced statis- 
tics to show that Iowa was behind all her 
sister states of the West in salaries for 
her teachers. This fact Dr. Craig believes 
to be the great cause for the low grade of 
preparation made for the work of teach- 
ing in the state 

Manual training was in the air at the 
meeting. It will evidently receive a great 
impetus in the state from the discussions. 
One fact was universally settled upon for 
manual training,—it must not degenerate 
to training for specific trades. It must be 
of a general nature, must supplement the 
usual] school work, and its aim must be 
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more all-round education for the child. 

The value of the Iowa law requiring all 
applicants for teachers’ licenses to pass 
examination in vocal music was set forth 
in a paper by Professor C. A. Fullerton, 
teacher of music in the Iowa state norma] 
at Cedar Falls. Mr. Fullerton stated that 
no greater excuse for such a law was 
needed than the fact proven that ninety- 
five per cent. of the American people can 
learn tosing. This, he argued, is as great 
a per cent. as can learn arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, or any other of the established 
branches of the usual curriculum, 

The recommendations of the Educa- 
ticnal Council that the county examina- 
ticns be taken out of the hands of the 
county superintendents of the state, and 
be placed in the hands of an examining 
toard, called forth a warm discussion, It 
is recommended that a committee of three 
constitute an examining board for county 
certificates. Of this board, the county 
superintendent shall be, by virtue of his 
office, chairman. 

This report .also gives the state board 
of examiners the right to take into con- 
sideration professional certificates from 
other states, diplomas from higher insti- 
tutions of learning, and successful experi- 
ence in granting life diplomas to appli- 
eants. 

The general belief that the English 
work in both the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the state should be im- 
proved has led the colleges to give notice 
that all applicants for admission after 
this year will be required to pass exam- 
ination in this branch, including techni- 
cal grammar, 


Under the discussion of athletics, it was . 


pretty generally agreed upon that football 
is not a game adapted to high schools. 
First, it cannot be controlled as is done 
in the colleges; secondly, it is too strenu- 
ous for the youth of high school age, most 
of the deaths from the game occurring 
among high school players. 

Upon the whole, no greater program 
was ever offered to Iowa teachers, and, 
barring the misfortune of the Sunday 
holding, which took away hundreds, it 
was a most satisfactory meeting. Men of 
note who addressed the association from 
out of the state were: Ex-President John 
P. D. John of DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind., Professor Sparks of Chicago 
University, who took the place of Max 
C Rell, Bishop Spaulding of Peoria, Dr. 
W. L. Tomlins of New York, and Inspec- 
ter J. L. Hughes of Toronto, Can. 

A button bearing the good, genial face 
of Dr. W. M. Beardshear of Ames, presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., went along with 
every badge. Iowa teachers were proud 
to wear it. 

The session was brought to a close on 
Monday by the annual address of State 
Superintendent Barrett, in which he rec- 
ommended compulsory education, better 
schcol supervision, more normal schools, 
and laws against child labor. He stated 
that while there are regularly 189,115 
children enrolled in the state who do not 
attend school compulsory education must 
be brought into operation. 

The association voted Superintendent 
H E. Kratz of Sioux City, state manager 
for the N. E. A., $100 with which to es- 
tablish a headquarters at Minneapolis. 

President C. E, Shelton of Indianola 
College, Indianola, was elected president 
for the ensuing year. 


WISCONSIN. 


The forty-ninth annual cenvention of 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held December 26-27-28. The 
election of officers for the coming year 
resulted as follows: President, Karl 
Mathie, superintendent of schools, 
Wausau; first vice-president, C. H. Max- 
son, Tomah; second vice-president, Annie 
McNeill, Madison; third vice-president, 
Jessie M. Cole, Plymouth; secretary, 
Thomas Boyce, Milwaukee; treasurer, R. 
C. Ramsey, Peshtigo; member of execu- 
tive committee, W. H. Schulz, Merril). 


MINNESOTA. 


The officers of the Minnesota State As- 
sociation are as follows: President, S. J. 
Race, Redwood Falls; general secretary, 
J. C. Bryant, St. Paul; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary E. Standford, Minne- 
apolis; treasurer, A. T. Carroll, Pelican 
Rapids. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Thetotal amount paid for current 
expenditures for the public schools, $390.626. 
The average number of pupils in daily attend- 
ance was 14,845. Dividing the current ex- 
pense as above by 14,845, the expense of 
education per pupil for the vear is shown 
to be $26.21, a decrease of sixty-eight 
cents per pupil. A saving of sixty-eight 
cents on each pupil represents, on 14,845 
pupils, a saving'‘of $10,095. The cost for 
year before last was $1.21 less per pupil 
than the cost for the year before that, 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA, 

The tenth annual _ session of the 
Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ 
Association assembled at Franklin De- 
cember 26 and 27, 1901. President James 
R. Aswell of the Louisiana Industrial In- 
stitute, Ruston, presided, and Miss irma 
McCord of the high school, Minden, served 
as secretary. The address of welcome 
was delivered: by Miss Lessie Collins of 


the high school, Franklin. Responses 
were made by Miss Marion Brown of the 
girls’ high school, New Orleans, and 
Superintendent D. B. Showalter of Mon- 
roe. President Aswell next delivered the 
president’s annual address; subject: 
“The Teacher and Politics.” This address 
was able, polished, and thoroughly to the 
point. The following committees were 
appointed: Resolutions, Professor 1'. H. 
Harris, State University, Baton Rouge; 
Miss Lulu Soape, Central high school, 
Shreveport; Principal W. W. McC'!ure, 
Summerville; Miss Alice Hinckley, Glen- 
coe; and Principal S. A. Allemon, Napo- 
leonville. Elections, Principal J. W. 
Warren of Boyce; Principal I. J. 
Vaughan, New Roads; Miss Mary Seiler, 
New Orleans; Principal T. BE. Wright, 
Haynesville; and J. L. Warner of Lake 
Charles. Auditing, Superintendent John 
McNeese, Lake Charles; C. H. Aitken, 
boys’ high school, New Orleans; and 
Principal George Wallace, Cheneyville. 
The association assembled at 9 o’clock 
Friday morning, President Aswell in the 
chair, An amendment to the constitution 
was proposed and adopted making the 
president of the association ex-officio 


The following persons were appointed a 
committee on the correlation of the 
courses of study of the various schools of 
the state: Superintendent D. B. Showalter 
of Monroe, chairman; Superintendent A. 
M. Hendon of Alexander; Professor J. H. 
Rapp, Tulane University, New Orieans; 
Professor R. L. Himes, State University, 
Baton, Rouge; and Principal C. A. Ives, 
Franklin. Baton Rouge was selected as 
the next place of meeting, and the foliow- 
ing officers chosen: President, Miss Lulu 
Seape, Central high school, Shreveport; 
vice-presidents, Miss Josephine Reed; New 
Orleans, and Professor T. H. Harris, State 
University, Baton Rouge; secretary, Miss 
Eleanore Riggs of New Orleans; treas- 
urer, Principal B. S. Landis of Winns- 
boro; executive committee, Miss Lulu 
Svape, chairwoman ex-officio, Professor R. 
lL. Himes, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Principal I. J. Vaughan, 
Poydras Academy, New Roads, Miss 
Marion Brown, girls’ high school, New 
Orleans, Principal A. M. Hendon, Alex- 
andria, and Professor W. E. Taylor, Lou- 
isiana Industrial Institute, Ruston; legis- 
lative committee, Superintendent Warren 
Easton, New Orleans, Professor R. L. 
Himes, Baton Rouge, Superintendent 
Jchn McNeese, Lake Charles, President B. 
C. Caldwell, state normal, Natchitoches, 
and Principal C. A. Ives, Franklin; en- 
rolling committee, Miss Dora Terry, 
Rayne, Principal S. A. Alleman, Napo- 
leonville, Miss Mary Seiler, New Orieans, 
Miss Florence Brasher, Alexandria, and 
Miss Mary Hinckley, Glencoe. The asso- 
ciation was much enjoyed by those in at- 
tendance. President Aswell made an ex- 
cellent presiding officer, always courteous 
and dignified, yet disposing of business 
rapidly. 


DEATH OF AZARIAH SMITH. 


On Monday, January 18, Azariah Smith, of 
the house of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., attended 
the funeral of his associate, Horace E. Scudder ; 
on Tuesday morning, January 14, on the train 
from his home in Brookline to the Boston of- 
fice, Mr. Smith died of apoplexy. Thus within 
a few days this firm has lost two valuable em- 
ployees. Mr. Smith had been with the firm 
since 1866, a record with few parallels in 
Boston. He was born in Middlefield, Mass., 
January 12, 1833, graduated from a college in 


New York in 1855; from 1855 to 1858 he was 
professor of Greek. He was county superin- 
tendent of Mifflin county, Penn., from 1859 to 
1861, served through the Civil War in the de- 
partment of wilitary telegraphy, and at the 
close of the war entered the employ of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., where he remained until the 
day of his death. He was a quiet, able, noble 
man. 5 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Whatcom, Wash., EK. T. Mathes, Principal. 


The state normal school, beautifully lo- 
cated on the shores of Puget Sound, at 
Whatcom, Wash., was opened for work 
in September, 1899, with 160 students and 
six teachers, The main building was 
erected at a cost of $50,000, and during 
the past year a new annex has been added 
at a cost of $46,000. These buildings have 


been furnished and equipped at a cost of 
some $14,000. The entire structures are 
256 feet long, and contain a total of sev- 
enty rooms. The two buildings are con- 























STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WHATCOM, WASH. 








chairman of the executive commiitee. 
President B. C. Caldwell, in an eloquent, 
off-hand way, made the report of the.com- 
mittee on “Growth and Development of 
the School Interests of Louisiana.” This 
report showed that, while eleven years ago 
the highest rural salary was $60 in one 
district, now thirty teachers in rural 
schools get as much, or more. Then no 
teacher outside of New Orleans had over 
$100 a month. Now there are thirty-four 
of them outside of New Orleans receiving 
that much, or more. More good school 
buildings have been built in the past three 
years than in the preceding thirty-five. 
There are about 4,200 teachers. About 
two-fifths of the children are in the 
private schools. The association next lis- 
tened to a very able, witty, and eloquent 
address by President E. A. Alderman of 
Tulane University. His general theme 
was the necessity for public education, 
and so well was the subject handled that 
the effort was universally praised. The 
afternoon was given over to the Round 
Table conferences. Thé Round Table 
conference of the primary teachers was 
presided over by Miss Margaret Scofield 
of Shreveport; of grammar school teach- 
ers by Miss Marie Kronenberger of New 
Orleans; and of high school teachers by 
Superintendent D, B. Showalter of Mon- 
roe. These Round Table conferences 
have proven so interesting and profitable 
that it seems probable that hereafter they 
may become a regular feature of the asso- 
ciation. The night program consisted of 
Various reports of committees, confer- 
ences, ete., and the following addresses: 
“The Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Publie Sehool System,” by Miss 4K. A. 
Waldo, of Franklin, and “Literature and 
Industrialism,” by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith 
of the State University. The address by 


Dr. Smith was by many considered the 
most brilliant effort of the association, 


TERRITORIES. 
NEW MEXICO. 


ALBUQUERQUE. The sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the New Mexico Educa- 
tional Association was held here Decem- 
ber 26-27-28. The attendance was good, 
ard the program was inspiring. Presi- 
dent Hiram Hadley of Las Vegas con- 
ducted the meeting. The addresses were 
as follows: “The Needs of the Rural 
School,” J. Francisco Chavez, territcrial 
superintendent public instruction. County 
Supervisor H. E, Berner, superintendent 
of public instruction, Carlsbad. ‘“Teach- 
ers for Rural Schools,” W. H. Decker, 
principal of public schools, Pinos Altos. 
“Institutes in New Mexito: What ought 
the institute attempt?” W. A. Chapman, 
superintendent of public instruction, Col- 
fax county. “Difficulties Peculiar to New 
Mexico, with Suggestions for Their Solu- 
tion,” C. M. Light of Territorial normal 
school, Silver City. “Athletics for Boys,” 
Professor Wolcott, New Mexico Normal 
University; discussion, L. W. Martin, 
superintendent public schools, Roswell. 
‘Physical Work for Girls in the Public 
Schools,” with drill by class, Miss Sarah 
school, Silver 


Ellis, Territorial normal 
City; discussion, Miss French, East Las 
Vegas. “Sanitation in Publie Schools,” 


Professor Oliver, School of Mines, So- 
corro; discussion, Professor Grant, prin- 
cipal high school, Santa Fe. Paper, 
Superintendent Collins, Government In- 
dian school, Albuquerque. Lecture by 
President W. Tight, president of Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Symposium, “Train- 
ing for Citizenship in the Public Schools”: 
“Physically,” U. Francis Duff, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Luna 
county; ‘“Intellectually,” Mrs. O’Connor 
Roberts, Albuquerque. “The Library in 
the Grades,” Mrs. Blizabeth Jacson, Sil- 


ver City. 


nected, and the main hallway is .216 feet 
in length. The new auditorium seats 
1,200 people. The institution has a cata- 
logued library of 4,000 volumes, and well- 
equipped physical, chemical, biolog.cal, 
and psychological laboratories. A strong 
training school has been maintained since 
the opening of the institution. The 
present senior class contains thirty-three 
members, While the junior class numpers 
seventy-six. The enrollment at present 
in the normal classes is more than 300, 
and the faculty numbers fifteen teachers. 
Edward T. Mathes, Ph. D., organized the 
school and is still its principal. 





VARIETIES. 
What three authors would we name if 
we saw a house on fire? Dickens, Howett, 
Burns. 





“Now, Ham,” said Noah, in kind, but 
firm, tones, as he noted the approach of 
Thanksgiving, “I want you to bear in 
mind that I have but two turkeys on the 
ark, and that you.will have to curb your 
instincts for the present.’’-—Baltimore 
American. 

“Yes; they call it a ‘rural play’; but it 
seems to me there’s something lacking.” 

“Why, so there is; there’s no mortgage 
on the farm.”—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, 

‘‘He’s quite a prominent politician here, 
is he not?” inquired the visiting baron. 

“Oh, no, he’s a statesman,” replied the 
native. 

“Well, what’s the difference?” 

“A statesman, my dear sir, is one who 
is in politics because he has.money. A 
politician is one who has money because 


he is in politics,” 





NEW YORK LETTER. e. 


Miss Helen M. Gould and Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken of New York University spoke at the 
exercises of the Brooklyn Boys’ High School 
on January 8. Miss Gould responded to the 
eulogy of Borough President Swanstrom, who 
had charge of the exercises, when Chancellor 
MacCracken, rising, said: ‘* If the Chancellor 
was the Christopher Columbus of the Hall of 
Fame, a certain young lady present was the 
Qu2en Isabélla”” A burst of applause 
greeted the remark. In introducing Miss 
Gould, the President referred to the Hall of 
Fame and Miss Gould's connection with it. 

Miss Gould thanked her audience for the 
cordiality of their greeting, and spoke briefly 
on the advantages of co-education. She con- 
gratulated the school on the reputation it had 
acquired among the educational institutions of 
the country. 

Addresses were also made by Chancellor 
MacCracken, Mrs. Russell Sage, Dr. Hunt, 
and Dr. Feltner. 

At the annual teachers’ banquet of the staff 
of Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, a large oil paint- 
ing of Commissioner Young was presented to 
the school by the staff, in recognition of his 
services as chairman of their committee. Dr. 
Gunnison, principal of Erarmus Hall, was 
made chairman of the committee on syllabus 
of commercial branches at the meeting of the 
associated academic principals held in Syra- 
cuse on December 26. 

Dr. Martin C. Brumbaugh, superintendent 
of Porto Rican schools, delivered a most inter- 
esting address before the Schoolmasters’ Club 
on the evening of January 11, his subject 
being ‘** Education in Porto Rico.” 

‘The Mate Teachers’ Assvuciation has made 
the following recommendations in response to 
an inquiry forwarded to the different associ- 
ations of the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx by the borough superintendent, John 
Jasper : — 

1. That a minimum course of study be 
adopted which prescribes material for only 
one-half the time of the course. 

2. That syllabi be prepared in all the essen- 
tial studies which shall outline the elementary 
parts of the prescribed studies in their order 
of educational importance and sequence. 

3. That Engtish, arithmetic, geography, 
history, and manual training be considered the 
essential studies. 

4. Thatthe time in drawing, foreign lan- 
guages, and music be materially lessened. 

5. That the attempt to fasten upon our 
school system the extended course of a techni- 
cal musical training be at once discouraged as 
lacking the qualities of a useful education. 

6. That an eight-year course be adopted 
for the elementary schools. 

7. That some provision be made for those 
pupils not expecting to attend high schools, 
with reference tu a business training. 

8. That the subject matter of the present 
course be very materially lessened in amount. 

9. That the final aduption of a*course of 
study for New York be postponed until June, 
1902. 

Bills introduced in the Legislature during 
the last week :— 

By Senator Slater, placing on the eligible 
list of principals for the New York City public 
schools all teachers eligible for examination ~ 
and who were engaged in the Spanish war 
when the 1898 examination for such list was 
held in December of that year. 

By Assemblyman Oxford, repealing that 
portion of the consolidated school law which 
makes it mandatory to teach the effect of alco- 
hol and narcotics on the human system. 
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” COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Ban ager | authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 








Herbert A. Giles, M. A., has been desig- 
nated to give the first series of lectures on 
the Dean Lung foundation at Columbia 
College, which is the endowment of a 
Chinese chair in literature that has been 
made by General Horace W, Carpentier. 
Mr. Giles is professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge, England, and 
bears the reputation of being the highest 
authority upon China of all Emglish- 
speaking scholars. He was in the British 
eonsular service from 1867 until i893. 
The board of trustees has accepted the 
resignation of William H. H. Beebe as 
secretary of the university. Frederick P. 
Keppel, assistant secretary, was advanced 
to the position. An anonymous gift of 
$100,000 has been announced, and it was 
stated that no disposition of the gift had 
been made. 

Portraits of Patrick Henry and Henry 
Clay have been presented to Randolph- 
Macon College at Ash'and, Va. The 
presentation speeches were made by J. 
Alston Cabell and Dr. Thomas Nelson 
Page. The name of the donor of the pic- 
tures was, at his request, not publicly 
mentioned. Both Henry and Clay were 
born in Hanover county, in which the 
coliege is situated. 

Within the next two years the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania will spend nearly 
$2,000,000 for new buildings and equip- 
ments. This amount will be divided as 
follows: Engineering building and ma- 
chinery, $500,000; gymnasium building 
and ground, $400,000; medical laborato- 
ries, $500,000; veterinary building, $150,- 
000; and various sums for additions Lo the 
chemistry and physics laboratories. 

Robert Lebaudy, a French multi-mil- 
lionaire, offers $1,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a French industrial school as 
an integral part of the University of 
Chicago. The tender was made to Presi- 
dent Harper and the preliminaries were 
settled at once. M. Lebaudy does not 
expect to end his interest in and support 
of the proposed school with this gifi, but 
will establish an endowment fund for its 
maintenance. The institution will be 
actively fostered by the French govern- 
ment, and the students will consist of 
6,000 graduates of French colleges, se- 
lected by the government. Two hundred 
will be sent over each year on scholar- 
ships, all expenses being defrayed by the 
French department of education. 

Hampton institute will celebraie on 
Sunday, January 26, the birthday of its 
founder;sthe late General S. C. Armstrong. 
The address will be delivered by Franklin 
Carter, Ph. D., LL. D., ex-president of 
Williams College, at which institution the 
founder of the Hampton school was 
graduated in 1862. He immediately raised 
a company in Troy, N. Y., and joined the 
army in the field, serving his country with 
distinction. He was several times pro- 
moted for bravery in action, and was for 
two years colonel of colored troops, re- 
ceiving the title of brevet brigadier gen- 
eral when he left the service at the close 
of the war. He was an officer of the 
Freedman’s bureau under General O. O. 
Howard, and founded Hampton institute 
in 1868, making it, during his twenty-five 
years of service, one of the greatest in- 
dustrial schools in America. He was the 
pioneer of industrial education in this 
country. 

The completion of the endowment fund 
of Oberlin College, whereby Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift of $200,000 has been secured 
by securing additional gifts of $300,000, 
will relieve the college, it is hoped, after 
a year of annual deficit, and a small mar- 
gin will ultimately be left for college ex- 
pansion. The college may now look for- 
ward to a new campaign for at least two 
additional millions, a third of which will 
be required for the new science buiiding, 
the physical laboratory, the social hall for 
men, the new academy building, an addi- 
tion to the library building and to War- 
ner hall, a central heating plant, and 
several new dormitories. 

The new Amherst College catalog shows 
the enrollment to be ninety-five seniors, 
seventy-three juniors, 115 sophomores, 
and 116 freshmen; and five fellows and 
resident graduates, total, 404. By states, 
Massachusetts, of course, leads in num- 
ber of students in college, with 178 men. 
New York has ninety-eight; New Jersey, 
twenty-one; Connecticut, nineteen; and 
twenty-three other states a total of eighty- 
four. England, France, Scotland, and 
Nova Scotia are represented by one stu- 
dent each. An increase of $45,000 is 


noted in the beneficiary funds of the col- 
lege, including several new scholarships. 
The new admission prizes of $100 each, 
known as the Newton and _Illinois admis- 
sion prizes, find a place. ° Two new 
alumni associations, those of Arizona and 
western New York, are in evidence for the 
first time. A new feature in the catalog 
is a map of college hill and the central 
part of the town, showing the college 
buildings, houses of the faculty, fraternity 
houses, and principal buildings. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The excellence and variety of the 
features presented by the February num- 
ber of the Delineator are typical of the 
progressiveness of this favorite woman’s 
magazine. The fashion matter is as 
timely as special correspondents at the 
world’s most important fashion centres 
can make it. Ira D. Sankey continues the 
story of his tour. Professor Anthony 
Barker contributes the first series on 
“Athletics, for Women,” the article deal- 
ing with physical culture at home. Dr. 
Grace Peckham Murray opens a series of 
articles on “Child Training.” In the se-, 
ries of “Notable Women,” Dr. S. R. El- 
liott gives some interesting glimpses of 
Charlotte Cushman. “A Disappearing 
Race” is a profusely illustrated article 
treating of Poor Lo’s squaw and the 
papoose. The household department is 
full of practical work; the children’s 
pages maintain their high standard. The 
other departments of the magazine have 
their usual interest. 


—Maurice Maeterlinck opens the North 
American Review for January with a pro- 
found and fascinating discourse on “The 


Mystery of Justice.’ Josiah Quincy dis- 
cusses the “Political Aspect of Cuba’s 
Economie Distress,” and comes to the 
conclusion that, without annexation and 
consequent free entry to the United States 
market, Cuba can never rise out of an in- 
solvent condition. Carroll D. Wright 
writes of the rise and organization of 
“Consolidated Labor,” and argues that, 
since labor unions must be regarded as 
permanent institutions, their recognition 
by law is desirable in the common i1nter- 
ests of labor and capital. E. P. Bacon 
calls attention to “The Adequate Powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commissiun”; 
T. H. Pardo de Tavera, Benito Legarda, 
and Jose Ruiz de Luzuriaga, the Fiiipino 
members of the United States Philippine 
Commission, give in three interesting 
papers “Filipino Views of American 
Rule”; Yves Guyot, the French economist, 
describes the present situation of “The 
Sugar Question in Europe.’ In the series 
on “The National Debts of the World,” 
A. Raifalovich, French agent of the Rus- 
sian minister of finance, describes “The 
Russian Debt,” and Mr. Howells examines 
and characterizes “Some New Volumes of 
Verse.” 








VARIETIES. 

No matter where a man was born, he 
swells up and claims to be proud of it. 
There is no way of knowing if the favored 
spot reciprocates the feeling.—San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 

In a Dublin paper some time since was 
a biographical notice of Robespierre, 
which concluded as follows: “This ex- 
traordinary man left no children behind 
him, except one brother, who was killed 
at the same time.’—Glasgow Evening 
Times. 

A man asked for stamps at the post- 
office the other day. And the postmaster 
asking, “What denomination, please?” 
the man stammered a bit and said his 
wife belonged to the Presbyterian church. 
—Ex. 

Grandma—‘‘Now, Willie, what are they 
going to do with you when you grow up? 
What is your ambition?” 

Little Willie (putting down his “Dead- 
wood . Dick’”’)—“I’d like to have people 
tremble like aspen leaves at the very men- 
tion of my name.’—Christian Register. 

Friend (over the wine after dinner)— 
“Your wife is certainly a brilliantly hand- 
some woman. I should think you would 
be jealous of her.” 

His Host (confidentially)—To tell you 
the truth, Seymour, I am. I never invite 
anybody here that a sane woman could 
possibly take the least fancy to.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


When is a horse not worth a shilling? 
When it is worth less, 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 





SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
- For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, &. I. 
Second ecition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and. Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By S.C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs fvund in the first two or three years of 
school life, fepocety the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard 


Drawn by D. R. Avessure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are ~o situple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 


Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morsg, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. Inthree series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There isa regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical] exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
essons as to their application. 


Price, 


‘TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited ~ Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. ‘ Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and roblems, 
with answers, for review work .in the lower 
grammar grades. 

Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rey. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W. H. Huston, Toronto, This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
ali grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections, It meets a great need. 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 


Eaton and F. A. Bianchard. It is a novel book 


- 


a 


@ 


on a novel plan. The “ Afternouns” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools, 


. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymvur Eaton, Every teacher of 
gps os will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of Hzxercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wa. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durriecp, 
Mary Situman, Bette Str. Joun Pear- 
son, and Appie M. Wuirs. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXEROISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturop. Paper. 





Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








Title. 


SODREOE TAUROD oni nib a icineik ns eockcovecencs bcs ns 8c ; 
From Homer to Theocritus,..................c.seeees 
The Buok of the Courtier,........ 2... 0... cc. cece eee 


pea 
Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi............ 0... 0 ..e0e0e 
Za SA SEGAL: Cha tbBa Gk as ieee ot eh oa ws.¥ees't Carrion & 
CE Pe I oii. 5 oon ob nb <cka de beeen ven whe nscae 
The Tales of Mother Goose. .................. 0000 eens 
Jean Mitchell’s School,..............cceeeccce cece cece 
History of the “hristian Religion to the Year 200... 
Alexander Hamilton, .... 1... 0.6... ccc cece cence cee eeee 


= hn a gg ea 
otography as a Fine Art..... ....ce- ce ceeeeeeeeeee 
The Debatable Land............6. 6.00 cece seer cence 
Her First Appearance...;........+-06...-00. Bik OT 
Poems of the Past and the Presen 
Prosperous British India......... ...-.seee sense eens 
Under the Skylights... ......--.....:cecceeeeeererecees 
The French People .............-++-- ah sehieg atthe on oe 
Sunday and the 
King Fritz’s A. D. C.......-. «. Stoeger dkindiccksy oa 
Regeneration........ satnubaekine shed cdigaediWhie ote, 
MATIC WG oisn'. oc Fi ease ede CRC e rays shine dee! ved ¥ee 


TOTP Cee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Burroughs McClure, Phillips, & Co..N.Y. —— 
Capps Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. $1.50 
Castiglione “ “ “ “ — 
Lounsbury “ “6 “ “ 300: 
Levi(Ed.} Silver, Burdett, & Co., N. Y. — 
Aza “ iT ve “ fies hey 
O’Shea ea D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. —- 
Aare? fay 2 “ os “ “ poe™. 
Wray PublicSchool Pub. Co Bloomington, Ill. — 

— C. V. Waite & Co. Chicago. — 
Schouler Small, Maynard, & Co., ton. —— 
ed +e “ of eens 

rownell Bowen-Merrill Co , Indianapolis, .95 
Merriman Dodd, Mead, & Co.,N. ¥. 1.50 
Caffin Doubleday, Page, & @o,, N. Y. 3.00 
Colton Harper Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
Davis sd " se ae 
Hardy £: 7! “ 1.60 
Digby T. Fisher Unwin, London. — 
Fuller D. Appleton & Co.,N Y 1.50 
Hassall ~ “ ns + 1.50 
Gamble E. P. Dutton & Co.,N Y. 1 00 
Hird The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.75 
Morgan ad a oh % 3.00 
Peabody Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. — 
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All who are contemplating a trip to 
Europe during the coming summer vaca- 
tion should write for a prospectus of the 
Elwell tour, which is planned especially 
for that season. Mr. Elwell’s announce- 
ment appears in our advertising columns. 








VARIETIES, 

It happened in a little church on the 
east side of New York City, where the 
motive power for the organ comes from 
the strong arms of an industrious I[rish- 
man, 

At a recent service the choir got into 
trouble, and while confusion reigned, the 
organ suddenly stopped. 

The situation was not relieved when a 
hoarse whisper came from behind the 
organ and floated out into the auditorium. 
It said: — 

“Sing 
busted!”’ 


like t’under! De  bellers is 


“Are you a truthful man?” asked Sena- 
tor Burrows, 

“No, sir,” replied General 
“Sometimes I am not.” 

“That is very bad.” 

“Did you ever hear how a little girl de- 
fined a lie?’”’ asked Corbin, 

“1 never did.” 

“Her Sunday school teacher asked her 
what a lie was, and she replied: ‘A lie is 
an abomination in the sight of the Lord, 
but an ever-present help in time of 
trouble.’ ’’—Record. 


Corbin. 


Penning—‘What do you think of my 
article in the last magazine?’ 

Cutting—“It is right in your style; I 
should recognize it anywhere. By the 
way, I wonder what people who wrote 
articles for magazines did for filling be- 
fore the Bible and Shakespeare were in 
existence,” 


Roads—“‘Ah, been out on your auto- 
mobile? Had a good time?” 
Streets—‘‘Tolerable. Managed to 
frighten three horses, resulting in as 
many smash-ups and four broken heads, 
and possibly one dead man, and I came 
pretty near running over two children and 
a dog. I can’t complain; but it wasn’t 
what you could call an exciting fore- 
noon,” 

_Elder Berry—“{ have an idea Dr. 
Thirdly is becoming more liberal in his 
views,”’ 
Mrs. Berry—‘What makes you think 
80?” 

Elder Berry— People are flocking to 
hear him.”—Town and Country. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
vents a bottle, 


Lieutenant Nobs (just arrived)—‘‘How 
long will you take to drive me to the fort, 
cabby?” 

Cabby—“Ten minutes, capting, by the 
short cut through the halleys. But the 
military allus goes the long way round, 
through the fashionable part o’ the town, 
yer honor, which takes an hour.”’ (Cabby 
gets his hour.)—Punch. 


Wife—“John, I had no idea how much 
difference one person made in household 
expenses.”’ 

Husband—‘Yes, every mouth counts.”’ 

Wife—‘But it is more than that, Since 
cook -left and I have done the cooking, I 
notice that food lasts ever so much longer 
than it did before. She was a small eater, 
you know, and her leaving couldn’t make 
all the difference.” 








WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horron, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York City. 
W. H. Dott, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 
1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 
Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
Portsmouth, Va. 








Educational /nstitutions. 


PALI III 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter 8t., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATk NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvgrn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH, 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiTcHBURG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan @. Taomeson. Princiva’, 























FOR TEACHER®S’ INSTITUTES. 


D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
= Saas Spot om, ——* 
Address re TRA ENOY 
8 Bomerset Street, Boston. 











DeWitt C. Cole, trustee of the school at Lake Mahopac, N. Y., wrote: ‘Can 
On Se pt. 9 you find me a teacher for twelve dollars a week ? If you can, try and get him 
here by the last of the week.”’ We telegraphed for Gores U. Hill of Port Leycen, who got there on time. 
O J 2 we had a second letter from Mr. Cole that was pleasant vending: He said: ** The 
n an. teacher, G. U. Hill, you sent me isa fine teacher, He is well liked through the 
District, in school or out of school. He isa very pleasant man to meet, and is always willing to do oe 
thing that is in his power, and at the same time he tends to his own business. He don’t meddle wit 
anything that is not his business to meddle with. The district is well pleased with him, and I thank you 
very much for your kindness in sending me such a fine teacher.’ If you would like test mony from 
twenty schools to which we have sent ers of our own 8. lection since September 1, write for it. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Peettiened ea a-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, W.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 
OCCUR during the fall and vyinter 


Unexpected Vacancies sexniarcisacts inet meen, 








December and January are espec 








months for securing first-class 
positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBERT, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. — 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the || Wabosh Avenue, 
AGENCY. | best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN oy $58 ) peeinews te oe . 
and F OREIGN TEACHERS’ A GENCY. setos ee Sovncuaien 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU oyite'presentmanacer. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance amovg educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soeci-l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ta: EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 35 fevisnue. 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.---Also, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Room 47 ,PORTLAND, ME, 


SCHERMERHOR 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 











Oldest and best known in United States. 
Established 155. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, MANAGER. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 














ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. I. MERRILL, 
oO. B. BRUCE, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON. D C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVEP, Coi., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Tho South and West Su ror'racrunser ansncr, necnvilis enn. anes 0 very eeveental veraaes 
: . CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


} Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 








Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


COR ee eneee 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Propzs., 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&:. 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Corres: is invited, 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 








70 Fifth Avenue 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new yor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and faiilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


f ih EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the : confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, lowa. 





Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLpDG. 


(Ieee ee oe Deana nanan nmnnnahannnannnnnnn’ 
s e eat 
Wi n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 211-215} 90 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. 


Pemberton Building, 
Wh. F. JARVIS, 
24RQAQDABDAR HAD 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
naee dt 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Recommends superior teachers. 


Established in 1889, 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Has filled hundreds of 
(24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo, 
HEN co nding with our advertisers 
W please mention “Journal of Kducation,” 











laces. 





Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger. 
No, 61 E,. 9th Si., New York, 
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Important New Publications |; JUKES-EDWARDS” 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION SERIES OF 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS FOR SCHOOLS | 
Because of the high standard it has maintained for more than seventy- THE GREATEST CHA RACTE R STUDY 


five years, THE YoutH’s ComPANION has contributed largely to the elevation 
EVER PUBLISHED 


of the literary taste of the home. In its pages has been accumulated a wealth 
of material of unique interest and permanent value. The arrangements now 
completed will result in putting this material within the reach of school chil- : 
dren in a graded and systematized form. The various volumes will be illus- The Boston Herald (November 5) . The New Hngland Magazine ( De-} 


trated fully from the originals used in THE Youtu’s COMPANION. gave the book a full column ap- cember) gives the book several 











The first book of this important series is preciative editorial... columns~ Of: appecsiative-cditenials. 


THE WIDE WORLD 


( Ready February 1) 





“ The Wide World” gives a brief, comprehensive survey of child life in 
Japan, Egypt, Holland, France, Switzerland, Sweden, South America, and Every PREACHER 
Alaska. Among the interesting sketches which give an idea of the character TEACHER 


of the volumes are: “ Barbarian Babies,” “ Dining With a Mandarin,” 3 
“ Some Little Egyptians,” “A Visit to Sweden,” “An Eskimo Breakfast.” STATESMAN 


This first work is particularly adapted for reading in the sixth and PHILANTHROPIST 
seventh grades. 
should have a copy 


THE CYR READERS BY GRADES 


Books I. to WIII. Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 











An arrangement of these popular Readers in a series of eight books cor- 
responding to the grades below the high schoo]. The fundamental idea of 


Cyr’s Readers is to make children familiar with the works and personality of R 5 A, i M Y E R S A C * 


the great English and American writers, and to awaken a taste for good lit- 


erature. Besides the work of the basal authors, each book contains se- HARRISBURG PA 
WwW 5 . 


lections from other standard literature for young people. 


GINN & COPPANY, Publishers Publishers. Summer Schools. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON UNIVERSIICY 5 Wet tor Casiogw HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
S So Harvard Summer School 
She nc ame ce-List, * 




















JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1902 











PUBL! | G Any Information.| Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
**%*%*%* %* * » | Training. The work is especially adapted to the 
43-47 East 10th St. | D&eds of teachers. Women as well as men admitted 


< < “4 to all the courses except in Kngineering and in 
And Every Day Songs and Games 





y Ce Geological Field-Work. For pamphlet apply to 
MIPAN ie] v New York. v J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Caupained Mase. 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 





















































By EMILIE POULSSON N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<— 

A new storehouse of Music, Verses, and Pictures for New Year’s Day, Valentine's Day, Washington’s eit BOSTON, MASS. . 
Birthday, Easter, Froebel’s Birthday, Bird Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Home The University of Chicago 
Thanksgiving Day, Christuas, and for any and every day of the Littie Child’s Year. ‘ fr 

, . . r ah offers over 225 elementary and col- 
A Necessity for the Kindergarten and Primary School | Study 3 vee correspondence 
y n 28 0 epartments, includin 
A Treasure for the Home WHO'S WHO IN MYTHOLOGY? = | wan rie’ ressegy, Bistory, the ‘Languages, 
, . é , As englis athematics, P ogra , - 
The border ce ey wenn or larger pictures which enliven | THE SONG BOOK a nen dS pe eames a een ae oles, Botany, ete. Ineteotion ‘ Shvsanal” ‘Univer. 
the pages of Holiday Songs are the work of L. J. Bridgman. OF THE SEASON ome ed or sodden, in the daily paper, or in a poem, || | Sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 
In Attractive Cloth Cover. Price, $2.00. not to know? Or perhaps one just failstoenjoy perfectly || pt moyen + Ney may begin at any time. For cir- 
LTON BRADLEY i because ignarant of tempi imped, me 8" |) | “THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div, P.), Chi 
1gno to mythi . 
MI A E CO., Springfield, Mass. ;We publish a convenient litte book that gives thoneme s ICAGO (Div. P.), C cago, Ill. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA &AN FRANCISCO to be Brcnched, sith quite enough description to enable : ar 
b ched, with t rh description t bi 
11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 192 McAlister St. tne to conanct with the story tnt enous tovescaeme || | National CorrespondenceNormal College 
f i listressingly zgnoramt, as if one had 
never oven bensd ‘of Pallas, br S phrodits, or Thalia, OF FENTON ’ MICH. 
Ariadne. 
The title of this little book is, Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 


p | a i ] s V \ a e ( y y 000 them methods, hints, and helps for the schoolruom, 
g r or ra ons t eT oe and offers advanced courses in literature, ian- 
- , . r guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 

Neatly bound in cloth ; smallish, of convenient shape. ment, 























The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in Not so very high priced—only 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box. Supe- Seventy-five Cents Postpaid sme Ghee eqn 
rior in every way to the old-style crayons. HINDS & NOBLE, Publi , 
ublishers 

Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups SORGEN Caper ey ** Bow Vor’ (Ey LEARN PROOFREADING. 
Cedar Handle Brushes All G d Pp ti Schoolbooks of alt publishers areagetre If you coe fair Le yaa why not utilize it 
———s — = ata yenteel and uncrowde rofession, paying $15 
races ractice Paper to $35 week! ? Situations always obtainabl , won 





can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above ANGUAGES For Self-Study, 


outfit at any of our offices. School Use, &c 
’ ‘ 
Cortina’s Method (complete) 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY | Ssreneh, spanish, etc.,tn 20 Lessons, $1.50 


Awarded First Prize Columtian Exposition. 















You may know of one or more teachers 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 
LOG RAPHL 5 12 Becords, any language, #10 §/ to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
= = Journal of Education would add pleasure 
LES WESLEY EME > . Verpos EsPaNOLEsS, Eng. equtval , Se, 
(Oa are ee en 2: Gunnanstn dentate, F leton’y, i 25e. to the school life and become an uplifting 


influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 


The largest school of Oratory, L P f 7 
| Podeneee ian meartan te nL Aeemmeate, om8 | Oo, CORTINA SERIES, 
£orny a a als lo deveiwp in DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated 25c. 
| the student . ane py of his own powers in 2 EI INDIANO Spanish and English ’ 50¢ 
*x e - g . . ahs * s ,. 4 ’ 7 . 
J expression, whether as a creative thimker or an . Eu INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400 


pegs 2 + a jon tome Sum- AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 75c. of Educatior. 
* ta & ormation AMPAKO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. If t licit their subscriptions 
EL FINAL DE NogRMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. you care to solic 5 Dp . 


please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., 75c. 

ForToNA, 4 stories, annot’d in English, 35c. 

. TemMPR4‘4NO,¥YCONBOL, “ ~ 35c. 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y 


SBA Aeon RK 


| On application to 


College of Oratory. | SBSRSSASABINS SEREBWSOR, Boch 


CHICKERISG HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
When correanonding with advertisers. please mention this journa'. 

















BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN AND MANUAL TRAINING, WHAT? 
$1.00 First Years in Handicraft Of the p ae Normal Mhed don’ ‘rancisco $1.00 


This book is designed for the instruction of mothers and teachers. It is a practical guide, based on years of study, in the art 
of making pretty and useful things out of paper and cardboard. Simple and concise. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th Street, NEW YORK } 


























